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Cure 
“Headache 
Checks” 


Send for this new free book 
on check designing 
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Let this New Hammermill Idea-Book help you 





save time Cashing — Sorting — Posting Business Checks 





Properly designed checks save 
time on EVERY check trans- 
action. This just-off-the-press idea- 
book contains suggestions for good 
check design which will save many 
of the wasted minutes and hours of 
your tellers’ and bookkeepers’ day. 
You will want to present copies of 
this book to your important cus- 
tomers who plan and order the 
checks they use. 

“BUSINESS CHECKS — Their 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, 


Proper Planning and Design” was 
prepared for Hammermill by John 
Y. Beaty, authority on checks and 
check-handling problems. It offers 
some 15 examples of common time- 
wasting faults taken from checks in 
actual use and gives the 8 Essentials 
of Good Business Check Design—all 
based on interviews with representa- 
tive bankers and conforming to rec- 
ommendations of A. B. A. Send for 
this helpful book today. 
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of $9.40. Cost 17 hours 
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Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


FOR FREE COPY of “BUSINESS CHECKS—Their 
Proper Planning and Design,” simply attach this 
coupon to your bank letterhead. No obligation; no 
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Paper Salvage 


Srrs:* The Cleveland, Trust Company’s 


contribution to the paper salvage drive 
totals approximately twelve tons a month. 
In the picture showing some of the salvaged 





paper are Assistant Vice-president John 
Todd and Miss Peggy Niehaus. 
The Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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International Finance 


Stirs: American bankers, economists 
and financiers are facing a new challenge 
in the gigantic problems of international 
finance when peace comes. This challenge 
is summed up in the articles “Foreign 
Trade,” by Wilbert Ward, and “London 
Looks at Post-War Finance,” by Frank 
Plachy, in your January and February 
issues. 

Asia and South America, as well perhaps 
as some of the countries in Europe, are 
looking for financing more and more to the 
United States. The countries bordering 
the Pacific, particularly China, will un- 
doubtedly increase greatly in importance 
after the war. 

The United States will have for the first 
time a modern American Merchant Marine, 
with properly trained crews, all types of 
airplanes and flying boats. We should be 
in a position to invite foreign business and 
treat it so well that it will be sure to stay. 
Banks of the United States have developed 
and improved tremendously in sound and 
progressive management in the past 
twenty years. Some of our leading banks 
have branched out to foreign lands and 
gained valuable experience and a broadened 
outlook. 

I submit that both American banks and 
bankers can meet the challenge of financial 
leadership if they will study and plan 
properly to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity that will present itself. 

The post-war world will sorely need the 
full co-operation of the British Empire and 
the United States in the financial and 
economic tasks that lie ahead. Full co- 
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operation between the two nations entails 
a deeper understanding and full discussion 
of the problems. 

We have sent our best young manhood 
to lead us to victory in a global war. We 
must send only our best financiers, econ- 
omists and bankers to represent us in the 
post-war fight for a better world in which 
Britain and the United States have so 
important a part to play that it will require 
the full use of the best brains and experience 
of both nations. 

J. P. KENNEDY, Vice-president, 

Bank of America N. T. and S. A., 
Pasadena Main Office, 
Pasadena, California 


Sirs: I have read Frank Plachy’s 
article with considerable interest. His 
viewpoint is concurrent with that of several 
American economists who believe that the 
Keynes and White currency stabilization 
plans will not be used. I am sure we are 
all interested, too, in returning to a worka- 
ble gold standard as soon as conditions 
permit. 

Dwicut W. Casey, 

Manager Foreign Department, 
American National Bank, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Jeep 


Strs: The Army-Times for February 5 
gives Minneapolis-Moline the credit for 
developing and making the real “Jeep.” 
You will note from this issue that the Jeep 
was born at Minneapolis-Moline about 
December, 1938, and that its name was 
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suggested by Sergeant James T. O’Brien 
who was in charge of testing four of the 
prime movers at Camp Riley, Minnesota. 
Several models are now being produced 
and are in use throughout the world. 
Bon D. GrussinG, Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Manager, 
Minneapolis-Moline Power 
Implement Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
* * . 


Retirement Association 


Sirs: The final copy of “The Statutes 
and By-Laws providing for The Savings 
Banks Employees Retirement Association 
for Massachusetts Savings Banks” has now 
been completed and printed. We shall be 
pleased to forward copies to any bank 
upon request. 
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Up to the present time nineteen banks 
have advised the association office that 
their boards of trustees have voted to join 
the retirement association. In addition, 
sixty-five banks have sent the necessary 
information to the association office for the 
computation of the costs of past service 
pensions for their banks and it is expected 
that a number of them will vote to join the 
retirement association at the next meetings 
of their boards of trustees. 

F. L. BuSWwELL, Treasurer, 

Newton Savings Bank, 
Newton, Massachusetts 

















The FAITH of 
SIXTY YEARS 


What makes a business endure and grow? 
We believe the answer is FAITH built upon 
public acceptance. 

American Surety Company opened its 
doors for business on April 14, 1884, as “the 
first company formed in the United States 
devoted solely to the writing of Fidelity and 
Surety bonds.” Corporate suretyship was 
largely unknown in this country and various 
brave companies that tried it were unable, 
for financial or other reasons, to continue. 
That American Surety survived was due not 
only to the foresight and 
energy of its founders, 
but to the confidence of 
bankers and other busi- 
ness men in the sound- 
ness of its carefully de- 
veloped specialty. 

The record of the 
Company over the past 
60 years testifies to the 
acceptance which has in- 
creasingly been accorded 

za it by a considerable seg- 
es) pe of industry, finance, 
160 Broadway, New York trade and the professions. 
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American Surety Building—100 Broadway, New York 


And because insurance by its very nature is 
ubiquitous, extending and protecting every- 
where, that acceptance would not have 
been possible without the insurance agent 
and the broker. Through them and the local 
contacts they provide, insurance protection is 
made available to all of our citizens, distance 
notwithstanding. 

Today the Bonding and Casualty in- 
surance services of the American Surety 
fleet blanket the continent through 12,000 
agents cooperating with branch offices in 
principal cities. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


1884 * 


‘Diamond Jubilee Year * 1944 


HOME OFFICE: 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Fidelity Surety «© Casualty 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
Home Office: 100 Brondwoy, New York 


COMPANIA MEXICANA DE GARANTIAS, S.A. 
Head Office: Mexico City 


CANADIAN SURETY COMPANY 
Head Office: Toronto 
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In the TREND of BANKING 








Consumer Research Urged 
for Banks 


A closer study of what people think about 
banks, and a great deal more effort to 
educate the general public along banking 
lines, is being strongly and dramatically 
urged by Lewis F. Gordon, vice-president 
of the Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, and president of 
the Financial Advertisers Association. The 
need for such a program was the central 
and basic theme of his forceful keynote 
addresses at the regional F. A. A. meetings 
held successively in New York, Syracuse, 
Detroit and Columbus, Ohio, in February. 

Mr. Gordon pulled no punches in warn- 
ing his audiences about the consequences 
of failure to understand the viewpoint of 
the man in the street, and to interpret 
banking’s policies, services, and charges in 
terms that he can grasp. He cited the 
efforts made by manufacturers of tooth- 
paste, corn flakes, and other consumer 
products to survey the’ public’s needs, 
wants, prejudices, etc., and suggested that 
banking too is dependent upon the favor- 
able verdict of the masses. (In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note that E. V. 
Krick, in his lead article in this issue, 
suggests the desirability of larger banks 
establishing the equivalent of a research 
laboratory to study the needs of the 
public.) The idea is spreading that market 
research and consumer surveys can be 
applied to banking. The resultant findings 
could well be used to shape bank policies, 
services, public relations, advertising, per- 
sonnel training, etc. 

Many other interesting ideas were un- 
corked at the F. A. A. regional meetings, 
and it is probably to be regretted that more 
of top management was not represented, 
for much of the discussion involved ques- 
tions of broad general policy. Certainly, 
nothing is more vital to banking’s long- 
range welfare than the furtherance of satis- 
factory public relations, with which the 
F. A. A. members are primarily concerned. 

The pattern for the informal afternoon 
sessions featured short talks by the three 
vice-presidents of the F. A. A. J. Lewell 
Lafferty spoke on bank co-operation with 
the war effort, Dale Brown discussed em- 
ployee relations as a vital factor of public 
relations, and Swayne P. Goodenough 
talked on financial advertising in wartime. 
In addition, J. J. Spindler, who as president 
of the Farmers and Merchants Bank, 
Highland, Illinois, is earning a nation-wide 
reputation for his merchandising of war 
bonds and other patriotic promotion, re- 
vealed what a small town banker with a 
small budget can do if he has big ideas. 

After the scheduled talks, the meetings 
were thrown wide open for discussion. One 
of the questions commonly raised was the 
amount of money banks should spend on 
advertising, and it developed that the 
F. A. A. is now conducting a survey to get 
some standardized figures on advertising 
expenditures, broken down by size of 
banks, with which comparisons can be 
made. 

There were also discussions on how to 





Federal Reserve presidents convene in Cleveland for first time 


humanize the banks with color, flowers, and 
perhaps music in the lobbies; on how to 
slant wartime copy to tie the banks in with 
the war effort without bragging; on whether 
to continue consumer credit advertising 
under present conditions; and similar live 
topics. 
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Rare View of Federal 
Reserve Presidents 


When the quarterly President's Confer- 
ence of the active heads of the Federal 
Reserve banks met in Cleveland on Febru- 
ary 26-27, it was a notable occasion for at 
least two reasons. First, because it was the 
first time the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland had been host to such a meeting 
since the founding of the Reserve System 
nearly thirty years ago. Second, because 
some thoughtful individual took a picture 
of the group, and such a view of the 
assembled Reserve heads is quite a rarity. 

The picture is, therefore, reproduced 
above, showing eleven of the twelve presi- 
dents. William A. Day, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco and 
chairman of the conference, was not present 
due to illness and was represented by Ira 
Clerk, first vice-president. 

Seated, left to right, are: Matthew J. 
Fleming, Cleveland; Allan Sproul, New 
York; Hugh Leach, Richmond; Alfred H. 
Williams, Philadelphia; and C. S. Young, 
Chicago. Standing: Chester C. Davis, 
St. Louis; William S. McLarin, Jr., Atlanta; 
Ira Clerk, San Francisco; H. Gavin Leedy, 
Kansas City; John N. Peyton, Minne- 
apolis; William W. Paddock, Boston; and 
Randle R. Gilbert, Dallas. 
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Promotion Opportunity 
for Banks 


Bank promotion of money orders, 
cashier’s checks, and checking accounts is 


undoubtedly due for a spurt in view of the 
higher rates for postal money orders which 
went into effect March 26. 

Under the new rates, postal money 
orders for amounts up to $2.50 now cost 
10 cents instead of 6 cents, orders for $2.50 
to $5.00 cost 14 cents instead of 10 cents, 
and so on up with corresponding increases. 

Indicative of. the fact that banks are 
alert to the opportunities thus afforded for 
advertising the differential in rates is the 
announcement that the Savings Banks 
Association of New York State is planning 
a campaign to promote the use of savings 
bank money orders. 
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New Organizational Ideas 
From Bank of America 


Revised organizational and administra- 
tive procedures, adopted by Bank of 
America to improve operations, embody 
ideas that will be of direct interest to top 
management in other financial institutions. 

One important step was the forn.ation 
of a continuously available senior policy- 
making group which can render decisions 
as needed. This was apparently the objec- 
tive in creating a managing committee 
whose membership is limited to sixteen of 
the top officials of the bank. This manag- 
ing committee, subject to review and 
approval by the general executive com- 
mittee and the board of directors, will 
exercise the powers of the general executive 
committee between meetings of the latter 
group. The managing committee will meet 
twice monthly and at such other times as 
may be found necessary. And to provide 
for even more continuous availability, a 
subcommittee of the management has been 
created to function between meetings of 
the whole committee. 

The managing committee consists of: 
C. F. Wente*, chairman, S. C. Beise*, vice- 
chairman, F. S. Baer*, R. J. Barbieri, R. 
Beames, L. E. Birdzell, W. J. Braun- 
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Cc. F. WENTE 


Heads new managing committee 


schweiger, R. P. A. Everard, A. Fenton, 
F. A. Ferroggiaro*, A. P. Giannini*, L. M. 
Giannini*, A. J. Gock*, P. C. Read, F. F. 
Risso, and R. G. Smith*. Hugo A. Stein- 
meyer is secretary. The asterisks denote 
members comprising the subcommittee, of 
which F. M. Dana is secretary. 

Another important organizational change 
was the creation of two new departments. 
One was a branch supervision department, 
headed by A. Fenton, vice-president and 
supervisor of branches. Under the changed 
set-up, branch managements will be en- 
abled to make more “on the spot” deci- 
sions on matters heretofore referred to the 
bank’s headquarters. To facilitate this, 
the bank’s branch system has been organ- 
ized into twenty districts, and to each 
district an assistant branch supervisor with 
broad powers has been assigned. When the 
plan gets into operation the branch manage- 
ment will be able to make certain decisions 
on personnel and operating matters, with 
the concurrence of the assistant branch 
supervisor. Exceptions to this new pro- 
gram of decentralized authority are matters 
of policy and questions concerning officer 
personnel, which are still to be referred to 
headquarters. 

Another new department, of unusual 
interest, is a standards department headed 
by R. Beames, vice-president. Its duties 
will be to develop standards of perform- 
ance, improve procedure, and act in an 
advisory and research capacity to adminis- 
trative and branch officers. The depart- 
ment will develop classifications and evalu- 
ations of positions; develop, and keep 
current, standards of operating efficiency; 
develop and operate a system of cost 
analysis and control; develop improved 
operating and accounting procedure, and 
formulate new procedures. 

The duties of two other departments 
were redefined, in the general improvement 
of administrative procedure. Under the 
bank’s organizational reassignment the 
duties of the controllers department, under 
R. J. Barbieri, vice-president and con- 
troller, include: Supervision of all matters 
pertaining to banking premises, equipment, 
stationery and supplies; review of operating 
results; supervision of expense budgets; and 
sundry other administrative responsibilities. 
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Duties of the personnel relations depart- 
ment, headed by Frank F. Risso, vice- 
president and personnel relations officer, 
now include:- Development of personnel 
policies and review of their application; 
consideration of recommendations concern- 
ing certain salary adjustments, transfers, 
promotions, etc.; administration of all em- 
ployee benefit plans; development of a 
complete program of staff training; and 
maintenance of personnel records and files. 
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New Type of Inexpensive 
Bank House Organ 


“Would you like to have a live house 
organ for your bank staff without any 
printing costs? One that won’t come out 
a week or a month after important news 
has already spread by grapevine through- 
out the entire bank, perhaps with the 
wrong slant? One that will attract con- 
tributions from the runner to the president? 
You can easily have such a house organ,” 
says Charles G. Mathews, public relations 
director, First National Bank, Paterson, 
New Jersey, on the basis of his own bank’s 
experience. Here are his suggestions: 

“Just rejuvenate and expand the bulletin 
board you’re probably using—that small 
wall space where there isn’t room for more 
than two or three notices of any size; where 
you can never find a pin or thumb tack 
when you want it; where official notices 
wither on the vine, and dust tends to 
accumulate. 

“To have a real Bulletin Board News 
you need, first, a strategic localion—per- 
haps two or more, depending on the size of 
your staff and the layout of your bank. 
The drinking fountain is oflen an ideal 
location. What you want is naturally 
heavy traffic. 

“Second, make the board large enough 
to be really important and usable. At our 
bank we took down a board 3 by 4 feet 
and substituted one measuring 4 by 9 feet. 

“Then dress the board up like the front 
page of a newspaper, with a regular mast- 
head, ‘ears’ and all. Columns nearly a 
foot wide, to accommodate ordinary type- 
written sheets, can be provided by running 
narrow strips of white tape from top to 
bottom. As a pleasing contrast and to take 
tacks easily, the face of the board may be 


covered with billiard table cloth, but a 
porous wall board properly painted will 
serve equally well. And at the bottom, 
have a wooden strip where thumb tacks 
can be stuck in abundance ready for the 
contributors. 

“For there will be many such. Put up 
such a Bulletin Board News and you will 
have no copy problem. Right now every 
bank is receiving letters and pictures from 
staff members in service. The wags on 
your staff will soon bring in newspaper and 
magazine cartoons poking fun at the bank- 
ing business. The engagement and wedding 
notices, and wedding pictures, too, of 
members of your staff will find their way 
‘into the paper.’ The personnel officer will 
welcome room enough—at last—for his 
notices. Those big War Bond, Red Cross 
and other posters that used to monopolize 
the former board, or never get used for lack 
of space, will have a place to breathe. 

“Presently the ‘boss’ will stop by and 
begin looking over the newspaper clippings, 
letters, pictures, posters, bowling scores, 
A. I. B. news, lost and found pleas, gags, 
church supper announcements, proofs of 
forthcoming newspaper advertisements, 
samples of new leaflets or booklets, vaca- 
tion schedules, tax warnings, death notices, 
letters of thanks, pleas for contributions, 
and what not. He won’t be long in seeing 
that the Bulletin Board News has plenty 
of reader interest, and he’ll want to make 
use of what is probably the best news 
medium in his bank. First thing you know 
he may be a regular contributor, possibly 
concocting a weekly editorial. 

“Of course, the Bulletin Board News has 
to be edited a bit. The principal thing is to 
sec that the news does not get stale. A 
good idea is to note on each contribution 
the date it was put up and to specify the 
date when it is lo be taken down. Where 
more than one board is used, or if there is a 
branch office, some of the material can be 
rolaled to advantage. 

“If you’ve never had a bank house 
organ, or if you’ve printed one that was 
prohibitive in time or cost, or which expired 
for lack of editorial spark, try the glorified 
bank bulletin board. Your local sign 
painter can build, paint, and hand-letter 
the board in short order and should not 
charge more than $25 to $50 for the entire 
job. That’s about the only cost. By com- 
parison, even an unpretentious mimeo- 
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Bank is enthusiastic over its glorified bulletin board 
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graphed house organ is more costly. 

“Furthermore, no such house organ will, 
in our opinion, give what the Bulletin 
Board News offers—the news while it’s 
really news. We happen to like our news 
HOT at The First National of Paterson.” 
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An Idea for Stimulating 
War Bond Sales 


Two of the questions most commonly 
heard from the “man in the street” re- 
garding war bonds concern their ultimate 
redeemability and their value in the event 
of inflation. If some definite, authoritative, 
and well-publicized assurance on these two 
points could be given to the American 
public, it might serve to stimulate pur- 
chases to a considerable extent. 

Such an assurance has been given re- 
garding the sanctity of contract attaching 
to British Government loans, by the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
John Anderson. Answering the question, 
“Shall I be able to get my money back 
when I want it?” he reviewed the pledge 
previously given by his predecessor, Sir 
Kingsley Wood, who had stated unequivo- 
cally: “Loans made to the State will be 
honored without exception or qualifica- 
tion.” 

On the second question, “Can I be 
sure that the money will not lose its value 
if I leave it in savings instead of spend- 
ing it now?” Sir John Anderson reviewed 
the following pledge of Prime Minister 
Churchill: “The savings of the nation are 
sacred ... The State is built around them 
and it is the duty of the State to redeem its 
faith in an equal degree of value.” These 
words were a pledge, said Sir John, that, 
as the Government has successfully stabi- 
lized prices during the war, they intended 
to continue this policy after the war to the 
utmost of their ability. 
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Joint Study of Post-War 
Business Financing Needs 


A joint survey of prospective business 
financing needs alter the war has been 
proposed for the Federal Reserve System 
and the Robert Morris Associates, national 
organization of bank credit men. The 
purpose would be to explore “‘the adequacy 
of private business funds to cover the 
prospective outlays for reconversion and 
expansion after the war, and the conse- 
quent implication for loan and investment 
policies of commercial banks and the 
Federal Reserve System,” according to a 
description of the proposed study in the 
Robert Morris Associates Bulletin for 
February, 1944. 

It is pointed out that the need for addi- 
tional funds to finance conversion and 
industrial expansion will probably entail 
an increase in: public security flotations 
and in bank loans, with possible repercus- 
sions on the investment policy of banks. 
If this increase is likely to be large, bank 
officers should know this as early as pos- 
sible in order to adapt their policies to 
these circumstances. 

The Federal Reserve System has already 
made some studies and analyses of the 
prospective financial requirements of busi- 
ness. For example, the Board of Governors 
has been analyzing the present financial 


position of large manufacturing companies 
as shown by their published financial 
statements. 

Now it is proposed to enlarge this study 
by extending the analysis to medium-sized 
companies in the manufacturing field, and 
to both large and medium-sized companies 
in wholesale and retail trade, with the 
assistance of Robert Morris Associates. 
Analysis of the financial experience of these 
companies, said to represent about 40 per 
cent of alt manufacturing activity and 
about 75 per cent of all trade, would 
provide information on prospective financ- 
ing needs in areas where little is now known, 
because very few of these companies regu- 
larly publish financial statements. 

In order to gauge the post-war adjust- 
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ments likely to be made in various lines of 
manufacturing and trade activity, it will 
be necessary to interpret their present 
financial position in the light of develop- 
ment during the past three or four years 
of wartime’ stimulation or restriction. This 
calls for balance sheet and income state- 
ments covering the years since 1939. In 
view of the large number of companies in 
the category being studied (about 24,000) 
it is planned to conduct the survey on a 
sample basis, involving about 2,200 com- 
panies. 

Since few of the companies to be covered 
publish their financial statements regu- 
larly, it is proposed that the data be 
obtained from the credit files of commer- 
cial banks, and officers of the Associates 
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have evinced enthusiasm for the co- 
operative project. Data for individual 
companies would be provided by co-operat- 
ing banks, would then be consolidated at 
the Federal Reserve banks, and resulting 
information would subsequently be released 
to all co-operating banks in such form as 
would not reveal the condition of individual 
companies. 

It is understood that an attempt is to be 
made to provide answers to the following 
questions: 

1. During the reconversion period, what 
amounts of funds will be required Ly manu- 
facturing and trade industries for retiring 
current liabilities and replacing wartime 
inventories with their civilian counterpart? 

2. What amounts of funds will be made 
available as a result of liquidating current 
wartime assets and drawing down liquid 
balances to necessary working levels? 

3. What amounts of funds will be 
needed to rebuild property account to 
various levels, which may be related to 
various assumed levels of national income? 

4. What is the indicated over-all need 
for new financing? 

5. Judging from the pre-war pattern of 
liabilities, what portion of these require- 
ments is likely to be requested from banks, 
and what portion from security markets or 
directly from individual investors? 


7] e ° 


Plan for Continuing the Safe 
Deposit Boom 


Realizing that the safe deposit box busi- 
ness has always reached its peak during 
wartime, and then taken a nose-dive as 
war bonds matured or were sold, the 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company has 
made a study of how it could alter this 
traditional pattern. The result has been a 
promotional program designed to continue 
the present profitable volume of safe deposit 
activity even after current hostilities cease. 
The plan is described here by John Kinne- 
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WANT You to get the maximum 0 Abstracts Cl Ineurance Policies 

use of your safe deposit box. De- teeeate’ ae See 
struction by fire, loss by theft, or mis- =‘ [) Army, Navy, Marine ewe 
placement of your valuables should no codconena age Papers Bae 
longer be of concern to you. For your Partnership (7 Legal Docosnents 
convenience we are listing here num- say he D Letters ae 
-erous things that should be kept in 7 Blue Prints Mek 
your safe deposit box. Check this list () By-Laws es 
for valuables that you have not already Charters otes 
placed in the box — then don’t delay Boome Monet ee 
— bring them in. | Photographs 






















PEOPLES-PITTSBURGH 
TRUST COMPANY 


SERVES THE COUNTRY’S LARGEST CORPORATIONS 
THIS SAME SERVICE ($ AVAILABLE TO YOU 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Ci epemaatCanates 
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Full utilization theme looks ahead to period after the war 


man, Jr., 
burgh: 

“Our bank has over 11,000 boxes of vari- 
ous sizes at its main office and branches, 
which bring in a substantial income—when 
they are rented. When they are not 
rented, they represent an unproductive 
investment. 

“Accordingly, we have undertaken a 
campaign to educate our vault customers 
to a long range view of protection for ALL 
their valuables. If this campaign is success- 
ful, our customers’ safe deposit boxes will 
be well filled with valuables other than 
war bonds. As a result, even after with- 
drawal of the bonds during the post-war 
period, so many items will still remain in 
the safe deposit boxes that customers will 
unavoidably realize the obvious advan- 
tages of continuing their rentals. 


vice-president of Peoples-Pitts- 
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THE PUBLIC UTILITY INDUSTRY as a field of sound invest- 


ment was early recognized by this organization. Over a 


thirty-seven year period, it has participated as an original 


underwriter in 979 bond, note, and debenture issues of 


public utility operating companies. The aggregate principal 


amount of such issues is in excess of 7.1 billion dollars. 


CHICAGO 90,.123 S.LASALLE STREET - 


NEW YORK 5, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART .& CO. Inc. 





| of a box. 


“Thus, our present effort differs from 
previous promotional activities in that it 
is directed toward retaining our present 
customers, who have partially experienced 
the benefits of a safe deposit box. 

“In the past, not having the advantage 
of a large bond-buying public, we aimed 
our efforts, as did most banks, at obtaining 
new customers by organizing employee 
drives to sell the boxes or through adver- 
tising. But these drives were only success- 
ful in keeping a bare majority of the boxes 
rented. They were rarely more than 
65 per cent rented. 

“For our current campaign we have 
developed three folders which will be 
distributed to our vault customers over a 
six-month’s period. Prominently featured 
in each of the folders is a check-list of more 
than fifty items which can be kept in a 
safe deposit box, including birth certificates, 
insurance policies, deeds, income tax 
records, leases, securities, and wills. 

‘Folder No. 1 emphasizes the importance 
of collecting articles of value which may 
be haphazardly scattered around office or 
home, and placing these articles in a safe 
deposit box without delay. This folder 
will be mailed to box holders. Folder No. 2 
will be handed to the customer by an 
attendant on each visit to the vault. It 
will serve to impress him with an on-the- 
spot message concerning the advantages 
Folder No. 3 will be mailed out 
in six months, or earlier, to customers 
whose rental period is near expiration. It 
will urge full utilization of all the space in 
the box. 

“In rental of vault space, banks gener- 
ally are equipped to handle peak, rather 
than average loads. To take care of 
applications for boxes at one of our 
branches, we added to the number of our 
boxes there on three different occasions 


| since the United States entered the war. 


Installation of these boxes cost the bank 
from $3 to $10 each. Thus, it can be seen 
that on the average, two years’ rental is 
required before the bank gets back its 
initial expenditure. 

“Unless we can convince those wartime 
box holders that such protection is just as 
desirable for other valuables as for war 
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--- IN THE PHILADELPHIA AREA 


For many years the Philadelphia National has served 
hundreds of the country’s leading institutions as 
correspondent. This is not only because ours is 
Pennsylvania’s oldest and largest bank—it is also 
because we have always placed special emphasis on 
correspondent bank relations as a major element in 


our business. 


Our officers will be glad to answer inquiries from any 
interested institution — either relating to our corre- 
spondent bank facilities or to supply information 


concerning trade conditions in the Philadelphia area. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. * ORGANIZED 1803 


Resources over $750,000,000 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Realism...now and after the war 















BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1943 


In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1943, 
filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves Required by Law . $5,537,595,431.67 
is amount, together with future premiums and 
interest, is required to assure payment of all 
future policy benefits. 


Policyholders’ Funds ee ee ae ee 
Policy proceeds and dividends left with the com- 
pany at interest to be paid out in future years. 
Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders. . . 105,674,814.00 
Set aside for payment in 1944 to those policy- 
holders eligible to receive them. 
Other Policy Obligations . . ... . ‘ 52,027,949.91 
Claims in process of settlement, estimated 
claims not yet reported, premiums paid in 
advance, etc. 
Taxes DueorAccrued ... - - 


Includes estimated amount of taxes payable in 
1944 on the business of 1943. 





255,604,009.54 


20,523,324.00 


Reserve forinvestments . ....+ + «© « 62,347,000.00 
To provide against possible loss or fluctuation in 

their value. 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . . .. + s+ ; 23,495,304.45 





TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . . . «. «+ « «+ $6,057,267,833.57 









ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


National Government Securities . ee $2,353,375,600.15 
U. S. Government. . . $2,181,141,867.14 
Canadian Government. 172,233,733.01 


@therMends . . - © © © © © 0 « c c «=62,028,916,055.62 
U. S. State and Municipal 48,213,934.88 
Canadian Provincial and 

Municipal. . . «+ «» 
Railroad . . «© 2 © «© 
Public Utilities . . 
Industrial and Miscel- 

laneouS. « «© «© « « 514,181,484.06 


OO a se ee ee ee ee a ee ee 87,370,538.01 
All but $680,138.00 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 


First Mortgage Loans on RealEstate . 




























89,749,717.58 
547,354,089.75 
829,416,829.35 


924,476,078.57 


ots = -« 6 6 + 87,981,134.22 
Other Property . . + + 836,494,944.35 
heansonPolicies . 1. © © © © © «© + « 408,746,108.58 
Made to policyholders on the security of their 
policies. 
RealEstateOwned .. .- od 366,977,963.12 


Includes $59,821,102.96 real estate under con- 
tract of sale and $143,580,643.66 Housing 
Projects and real estate for Company use. 

Pe. kt x oe ee ee ee ee Ee 135,436,989.06 
OtherAssets . .+ 2+ + + + © © © © © « 158,504,218.48 

Premiums due and deferred, interest and rents 

due and accrued, etc. 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS § $6,463,803,551.59 


Assets exceed Obligations by $406,535,718.02. This Safety fund is 
divided into 
Special Surplus Funds. . » ++ es sss s $ 14,525,000.00 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) .... +++ + 392,010,718.02 
: funds, representing about 7% of the obligations, serve as a 
pw egninat § possible euivesahio experience due to war or other con- 
ditions. 
NOTE: —Assets carried at $304,333,580.62 in the above statement are 
deposited with various public officials under requirements of law or 
regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is 
reported on basis of par of exchange. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1943 OPERATIONS 


Life Insurance in Force, End of 1943 . . . . « $29,180,396,994.00 
Paid-for Life insurance Issued During 1943 . . 2,305,262,410.00 
Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1943 .. 554,873,243.55 








W: HEAR a great deal these days about postwar 
planning. Some of it seems sound and practical, 
and some of it is “crystal gazing.” 

While literally hundreds of public and private 
agencies are thinking of postwar planning, there are a 
few things that realistic individuals are sure of. 

They know that first and foremost the war has to be 
won and nothing should interfere with all-out efforts 
toward this end. 


They know that economic tides ebb and flow; that 
the future, like the past, will experience good times 
and bad; that when bad times come, many people will 
face economic hardships. 


They know that they, like everyone else, are grow- 
ing older; that the life of any individual is uncertain; 
and that in accordance with the immutable laws of 


‘nature, heads of families will continue to pass on. 


Knowing these things, some 30 million people in- 
sured by Metropolitan are providing definite measures 
of protection against these uncertainties of life through 
some 29 billion dollars of life insurance, 


In addition to providing an anchor to windward for 
the individuals involved and for their families, the 
thrift of these policyholders is bound to be of a stabi- 
lizing character during the postwar period. 


This is Postwar Realism of the highest order. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) - 


( 
Frederick H. Ecker, sa? 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York 10, N. Y. i 


pro-------------- 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
I Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of your annual report 
to policyholders: “Serving in the War—Build- 
ing for the Peace.” 


Name 





Street and Number 





City State 
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bonds, we are going to have a lot of unsold 
vault space on our hands.” 

Mr. Kinneman adds: “In preparing the 
literature for our campaign we worked 
directly with a banking service syndicate 
instead of our regular advertising agency. 
Thus folders are available at low cost to 
other banks interested in such a promo- 
tion.” 

. * . 


Behind the Reduction in 
Bank Thefts 


Announcement of the 50th anniversary 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago, which has been very active in 
testing protective devices for banks, calls 
to mind the rapid strides that have been 
made in recent years in the prevention of 
successful bank thefts. 

Thus, in a radio broadcast sponsored 
several years ago by the Laboratories, a 
non-profit organization, it was pointed out 
that for the past five years in Illinois there 





make the decisions involving general 
policies. Professor Rodkey does not get 
into routine operations, but discusses prob- 
lems. as they relate to liquidity, solvency, 
and similar questions of larger aspect. 


Financing Inventory on Field Warehouse 
Receipts, by Professor Neil H. Jacoby, 
secretary, University of Chicago, and Pro- 
fessor Raymond J. Saulnier, Columbia 
University. National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
New York. $1.50. 89 pages. 


Financing Equipment for Commercial 
and Industrial Enterprise, by Professors 
Jacoby and Saulnier. National Bureau of 
Economic Research. $1.50. 95 pages. 

These are two new studies in the Finan- 
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cial Research Program initiated by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
with the support of grants from the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers and 
the Rockefeller Foundation, for the pur- 
pose of determining business credit de- 
mands and the adaptations of financing 
institutions in meeting these demands. 
Two previous studies under this project 
were on Term Lending to Business and 
Accounts Receivable Financing. 


These investigations of special lending 
devices all discuss the development of the 
financing technique, size.and organization 
of the market, characteristics of the credit 
services, methods of credit extensions, and 
income, costs and profitability. Many 
bankers co-operated in the studies. 














Testing bullet-proof glass for banks 


had been only two successful bank burgla- 
ries, and just six successful bank robberies 
or holdups in three years. 

Part of the marked reduction in bank 
losses from such sources can undoubtedly 
be traced to the Laboratories’ efforts in 
scientifically testing burglar alarm systems, 
vaults and safes, tear gas systems, bullet- 
resisting glass and steel, etc. Many inter- 
esting and ingenious tests are made by 
specialized engineers, who attempt with 
the most modern tools to defeat or outwit 
these protective systems. Often they have 
been successful, and the result has been 
that the manufacturers have usually re- 
designed their products to eliminate 
weaknesses. 

a s + 


Some Worthwhile Reading 
for Bankers 


Sound Policies for Banking Management, 
by Robert G. Rodkey, Professor of Bank- 
ing and Investments, University of Michi- 
gan. The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 
26th Street, New York, New York. $4.00. 
224 pages. 4 

Here a recognized authority on banking 
practices has written a rather unique book 
in that it is directed especially and specifi- 
cally to the top management—to the direc- 
tors and executive officers in banks who 
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Ecuadorians Ask Permission 
to Buy U. S. Bonds 


An unusual demonstration of Pan-Ameri- 
can solidarity is the proposal by Ecua- 
dorians that they be permitted to purchase 
U. S. Treasury Bonds. A precedent of the 
plan was established in Guatemala several 
months ago, when that Central American 
republic purchased more than $2,000,000 
worth of United States bonds. 

La Prensa, an important Ecuadorian 
newspaper, has pointed out that such a 
course would not only help to “‘back the 
attack” but would aid in combating in- 
flationary trends set in motion by swollen 
liquid holdings on which currency in cir- 
culation was dependent. “Purchase of 
United States bonds,” said La Prensa, 
“‘would absorb a large part of our surplus 
holdings and stabilize the favorable trade 
balances of the Latin American nations.” 

The Ecuadorian newspaper suggested 
that bond purchases could be made by 
governments and individuals in Latin 
America under arrangements fixed by inter- 
national agreement. The arrangements 
might fix the rate of exchange at which 
bonds were to be purchased or redeemed, 
and might even provide for modification of 
the monetary laws of the various American 
republics to include United States bonds as 
one of the bases for currency emission. 


« a 


Banking Facility Booms 
in the Pentagon Building 


Probably the most active of the special 
banking facilities being maintained in war- 
time for the benefit of Army personnel and 
others is the office being operated in the 
War Department’s huge Pentagon Build- 
ing, Arlington, Virginia, by the First and 
Merchants National Bank of Richmond, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

An accompanying picture shows typical 
activity during a pay period early in March. 
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Typical pay period scene at Pentagon Building’s banking office 


The volume of work has increased steadily 
since the office was opened August 20, 
1942, and now requires a local staff of 
more than twenty employees in addition to 
bookkeeping help at the Main Office, Rich- 
mond, where the accounts are handled. 
The Pentagon Building is now fully com- 
pleted and houses some 35,000 Army 
officers, civilian employees, and service 
maintenance people—or the equivalent of 
a good-sized community. 

The need for banking facilities for the 
Pentagon personnel is evidenced by the 
fact that a total of 1,180,988 checks, 
amounting to $60,860,052.19, were cashed 
or paid during 1943. The sale of war bonds, 
formerly handled by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, was turned over to the bank in 
March, 1943, and an interesting photo 
released by the War Department’s Bureau 
of Public Relations during the Fourth War 
Loan drive depicted General George C. 
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“One picture 1s worth 
a thousand words” 


— CHINESE PROVERB 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Marshall, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
“backing the attack” by purchasing an 
extra $500 war bond from W. Waring Jett, 
manager of First and Merchants’ Pentagon 
office. 

. + . 


How About a Communal 
Garden this Spring? 


With Victory Garden time again at hand, 
the co-operative venture which the First 
National Bank of Pomona, Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, launched last spring may present 
an adaptable idea for other banks. 

As a background, it might be explained 
that with war industries booming in 
Pomona in 1942 and public eating facilities 
strained to capacity, the bank first fur- 
nished a recreational room where employees 
could enjoy their mid-day meals. Then, 
at the start of 1943, a cafeteria was in- 
stalled to provide a healthful, hot luncheon. 

When spring came last year and the 
Victory Garden idea sprang into bloom, 
the staff of the bank decided to work to- 
gether on a communal garden. The bank, 
which had leased two acres of land, made a 
bargain with the employees. The bank and 
the staff agreed to work together on equal 
shares, with the bank furnishing the land, 
seed and water, in return for half the 
produce. For their labors, about four hours 
a week per person, the gardeners were to 
receive the other half. 

The venture was a success from the 
start, it is reported. The bank’s share of 
the produce was used in the cafeteria which 
feeds the fifty-one staff members and the 
frequent guests. The excess produce, which 
could not be used in the cafeteria nor in the 
homes of the gardeners, was sold to local 
restaurants and vegetable dealers. The 
proceeds were again divided between the 
garden club members and the bank. 

Incidentally, the bank is also well sold 
on the cafeteria idea. Besides providing a 
well-balanced meal (a competent cateress 
was hired to plan balanced menus and to 
prepare the food) it gives the personnel 
more time at noon. It assures bank cus- 
tomers better service with fewer persons 
gone at one time, as staff members eat in 
three shifts. And, it increases social 
acquaintance and staff spirit. 
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Cancelled war contracts 
may offer fine loan 





ON LOANS where you have been participating with the Government in the 
financing of war production, are you finding that the cancellation of a war 
contract often leaves the contractor with a heavy inventory of raw materials? 
This inventory might well be used in reconverting to current or post-war 
requirements, but may be too valuable for the contractor to carry without the 
assistance of your bank. Through Lawrence System of Field Warehousing 
you can help him carry this inventory by arranging for warehouse receipts to 
be issued against the inventory right where it stands — in his plant. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM can assist in another service you can offer war 
contractors who are anxious to reconvert to more normal production. As 
many materials are now more available, these contractors can be aided in 


building up new inventories through the use of Lawrence System field ware- 
house receipts. 


NOW IS THE TIME to review your accounts who are faced with the can- 
cellation of war contracts. Your extra service now may mean that you will 
continue to do a profitable business with them in the future. 4 


THE LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY’S representatives in the 
various cities listed below are experienced in their handling of inventory 
loans. They will be pleased to cooperate with you in determining the prac- 
ticability of using field warehousing in any specific problem you may have. 
Phone or write your nearest office today. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM fic wanchousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


New York: 72 Wall St + Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St + San Francisco: 37 Drumm St « Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 
Buffalo + Boston + Philadelphia + Kansas City » St. Louis » New Orleans + Charlotte, N.C. + Jacksonville, Fla. 
Minneapolis + Dallas - Houston + Denver + Fresno + Portland, Oregon + Seattle » Spokane + Honolulu 
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Wartime Report of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


SUMMARY OF 97th ANNUAL 


REPORT which wes mailed to 


stockholders at the end of February. Operating revenues increased 
$141,298,532 over 1942. Operating expenses increased $109,369,984. 
Taxes increased $55,826,689, or 44.8% over the previous year. Net 
income was $85,418,484, a decrease of $16,050,309. 


THE YEAR 1943 


The war continued to dominate the ever 
increasing transportation effort. While perform- 
ance was highly satisfactory from the standpoint 
of meeting every demand of the war emergency, 
it could not of necessity be wholly adequate 
from the standpoint of the character of the ser- 
vice performed, particularly the passenger ser- 
vice. Nevertheless, considering the abnormal 
conditions that prevailed throughout the year, 
the results as a whole can be viewed as a 
creditable achievement. 


THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


The ability of the railroads to handle this 
record volume of traffic was due to further im- 
provements in facilities and operating methods; 
to splendid cooperation between the railroads, 
the shippers and employes, the Army and 
Navy, and other agencies of Government, and 
to the continued helpful attitude of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 


TAXES 


Sound public policy not only justifies but 
should require the accumulation by the railroads 
of large post-war reserves to meet post-war 
changes in transportation practices and methods, 
but the tax policy of the Government is heading 


OPERATING 


Operating Revenues 
Operating Expenses 

Net Revenue . 

Taxes a ae 
Railway Quendies Income 


Hire of Equipment and Joint Facility Reats ‘ 


Net Railway Operating Income . 


Non-Operating Income, chiefly dividunds ond 


interest on securities owned 
Gross Income 


Fixed Charges, chiefly sentele paid to » densel nile, 


and interest on the Company’s debt. 
Net Income 


Appropriations to Sinking onl Other Rune < etc. 
Retirement of matured Debt— Penna. R. R. Co. 
(Does not include $28,425,431 of matured debt 


of leased lines retired) 
Dividend of 5% ($2.50 per share) . 
Transferred to credit of Profit and Loss . 


them along the same unfortunate path as at the 
close of the last war, when the railroads had to 
borrow large sums of money and go into debt 
to revamp their properties. 

Today, while the railroads are doing the 
largest business in their history, it would be 
advantageous not only to them, but also to the 
public at large and to railroad employes as a 
whole, if the tax laws were amended so as to 
permit the creation now of the reserves needed 
for post-war rehabilitation, with resulting greater 
employment in the post-war period. 


THE EMPLOYES 


The Board takes pleasure in acknowledging 
the continued efficiency and loyalty of the 
employes, which made possible the handling of 
a volumé of traffic exceeding that of any year in 
the history of the Company. 

44,448 employes of the System have entered 
the Armed Forces, serving in every part of the 
world, of whom 123 have made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

Many thousands of new employes have had 
to be trained to take their places, including 
21,730 women who are now in the railroad service. 

Never were the demands upon the employes 
so great; never have they met the burden more 
efficiently and more courageously. 


M. W. CLEMENT, President 



































RESULTS 

1943 Comparison with 1942 

. « $979,773,155 I $141,298,532 
663,510,711 I 109,369,984 
316,262,444 I 31,928,548 
180,405,491 I 55,826,689 
135,856,953 D 23,898,141 
8,310,542 D a4 6, 166 ,208 
127,546,411 D 17,731,933 
42,503,518 I 1,406,637 

~ 170 ,049, 929 D 16,325,296 

84,63 1,445 D 274,987 
85,418,484 D 16,050,309 
1,924,119 D 794,112 
17,311,000 D_ 13,069,000 

__ 32,919,385 

33,263,980 D 2,187,197 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Serving the Nation 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Taken as a whole—taxes—the Company's 
chief burden, amounted to 18.4 cents out of 
each dollar of operating revenue, the equiva- 
lent of 27.4% upon the Capital Stock, or $13.72 
per share, an increase of $4.24 per share over 
1942, 





@ WAGES AND Taxes OF 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
' 
oo rv 
: | 
Recent wage increases, together with vaca- 
tions with pay, based on present force, are 


estimated to increase the expenses of the Com- 
pany by approximately $45,000,000 annually. 
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REDUCTION IN SYSTEM DEBT 


7 IN HANDS OF PUBLIC o 


FIVE YEAR REDUCTION (1939-1943) $124,000,000 





$33,114,000 
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During the last five years, there has been a 
net reduction of $124,000,000 in the debt of 
the System in the hands of the public, 
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Pattern for Future Quarters 


Banks should be more inviting, less austere, Mr. Krick 


believes. 


He suggests the modern department store as a 


model for study and comparison 


Banks should lay plans to provide 
service to the several millions whose 
incomes have been increased as the 
result of social and economic changes, 

says Mr. Krick 


FROM THE LOWER INCOME BRACKETS 








Lomorrows Customers 


One of the West Coast’s leading bankers takes a fresh look at 
banking, and makes some specific suggestions for the future 


ODAY banking is facing a dif- 
ferent type of clientele than it 
served prior to 1930. This is 
largely due to substantial increases of 
income of those in the lower income 
brackets. 

In 1936 individuals having a spend- 
ing power (income less taxes and actual 
living costs) of $2,000 or less repre- 
sented 81.8 per cent of the country’s 
spending units. That year they had 
only 27.5 per cent of the spending 
power of the nation. Six years later, 
in 1942, this same 81.8 per cent in the 
lowest income brackets had a spend- 
ing power of 57.5 per cent, or more than 
double. 

It is evident that a situation exists 


By 
E. V. KRICK 


Vice-president and Cashier, American Trust 
Company, San Francisco, California 


that requires analysis, and that steps 
may well be taken to bring banking 
more into conformity with public 
demand and thinking. 

The problem before banking is to 
prepare to present an adequate bank- 
ing service that has been adjusted to 
changed conditions. It should not be 
overlooked that social and economic 
changes have produced in the past 


decade several million people who, 
heretofore, did not require banking 
service. Nor that a large part of this 
new group is unacquainted with bank- 
ing, has never been in a bank, and is 
timid about entering one. This group 
offers an opportunity for banking to 
expand its services. 

There is value in the idea of taking 
a fresh look at banking, taking a look 
from an objective viewpoint, or the 
approach of a new customer to bank- 
ing. If this is done, banking may 
appear somewhat different. As Walter 
B. French, deputy manager of The 
American Bankers Association, has so 
aptly written: “The architect who 
first designed a bank building put us 
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under a terrible handicap. It takes a 
lot of public relations work to over- 
come granite, marble and barred 
windows.” 

If banking is to win the confidence 
and good will of several million people 
who form a potential new clientele, it 
must again start at the beginning to 
sell banking and the value that banks 
can be tothem. Merchandising princi- 
ples can be applied effectively. Con- 
sideration should be given to the 
“‘outside-the-counter” viewpoint. 

What can be done to provide the 
greatest drawing power? Physical 
and psychological barriers must be 
removed. Here are some suggestions: 

1. Bank buildings and entrances 
should be made more inviting. The 


atmosphere of austerity should be re- 
moved or materially toned down. 
Suppose the tables were turned and 
the average bank officer came in from 
the street and received the same im- 
pression the new customer does. First 











E. V. KRICK 
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there is the cold entrance. The first 
person he meets is a man in uniform, 
wearing a police star and carrying a 
gun. Compare this approach with 
that of the modern department store 
or smart retail establishment, where 
the atmosphere is light and airy and 
attention is directed to the most 
attractive merchandising features. 

2. All officers and department heads 
should be easily accessible. In some 
banks it is customary to have even the 
senior officers out in the open where 
they engage in the usual routine work, 
with conference rooms available for 
confidential meetings. That is the 
policy in the head office of our bank. 
The atmosphere surrounding bank 
officers should be built up to the point 
where the customer has the feeling of 
welcome waiting for him rather than 
one of intrusion. 

3. The layout of banks should be 
such that upon entering the customer 
will not feel ill at ease. 

4. Signs and terminology should be 
drafted so as to be easily understood. 
If a stranger to banking walked into a 
bank to cash a check, the chances are 


that the word “‘teller’’? would mean. 


nothing. If the sign read “Checks 
Cashed Here,” it would be more under- 
standable. Also, if that same indi- 
vidual went in to buy a check or 
draft, would the sign “‘Exchange Desk’”’ 
mean anything to him? Recently a 
customer stopped one of our senior 
officers crossing the lobby and inquired 
which deposit slip he should use to 
make a deposit to his checking ac- 
count. He had a deposit slip headed 
“Commercial Department,” and evi- 
dently this term confused him. 

5. The training of all contact people 
in the bank in: 

a. The services which the bank has 
to offer. One of the problems which 
the large banks have in these changing 


In the application of merchandising principles, Mr. Krick suggests that all officers and 


times is to acquaint the entire staff, 
especially new personnel, with the 
various types of services offered. Re- 
cently, in appraising our own services 
we were surprised to learn from the 
officer engaged in listing them that 
they now totaled one hundred. In 
addition to our “‘Manual of Operations” 
we are now preparing a special rate 
guide soon to be released to the mem- 
bers of the contact staff, listing all 
fees applicable to the different types of 
services. This idea is a familiar one 
used constantly in the merchandising 
field. 

b. The plain fundamentals of sell- 
ing. If hotels find it advantageous to 
train their employees in meeting the 
public and rendering service, if retail 
establishments find it essential to have 
practically continuous courses to train 
their sales people, surely any bank with 
service to sell should not overlook this 
important aid in building good will. 

6. Develop an understanding of the 
customer’s reactions. Not long ago a 
barber switched a regular checking 
account, subject to the usual service 
charge, to a special checking account. 
Later the bank realized that it was 
costing him more than if he had re- 
tained his regular account, and called 
it to his attention. He replied: “I 
used to think that my small checking 
account was a bother to the bank even 
though I paid a service charge... Now 
I feel different. I do not feel obligated. 
I feel as though I am entitled to 
service.” 

Not all the impact of change is on 
the earning side of banking. With the 
exception of “interest paid”’ practically 
all the elements that go to make up 
the cost of carrying on the banking 
business have gone up. While bank- 
ing has reduced interest paid on savings 
and allowances in analyzing accounts, 
little has been done in the way of 


A section of the administrative floor, American Trust Company 
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increasing charges to cover the in- 
creased costs of doing business. If 
banking is to enter the period follow- 
ing the war on a sound, stable basis, 
it must know the costs of doing busi- 
ness and apply charges based on such 
costs, including allowance for a fair 
profit. 

Keeping in mind that a bank with- 
out stability is a menace rather than 
an asset to a community, the promo- 
tion of banking must be built upon the 
theory of continuing stable institu- 
tions. It is evident that for many 
years to come, because of the economic 
changes that have occurred, banking 
must augment its interest income by 
the sale of service. 

The most logical procedure then 
would seem to be the application of 
ordinary merchandising principles. In 
the larger banks, what would be more 
natural than the establishment of the 
equivalent of a research laboratory to 
study the needs of the public so that 
the banks would be ahead of public 
thinking in supplying banking service 
to meet public requirements. If a 
mercantile business finds it profitable 
to establish a research laboratory to 
develop new and better packages for 
consumption by the public, why should 
not this same principle apply to bank- 
ing? As in the ordinary mercantile 
establishment, it is not enough to 
provide the packages, but a sales force 
must be built up to sell the mer- 
chandise. 

Some of our experience in this 
new field may prove helpful. Our 
bank operates sixty-four offices serv- 
ing Northern California. Shortly after 
Pearl Harbor it was realized that 
there were many thousands of war 
workers in this area who were not using 
banking service. These people found 
it difficult to go to the bank during 
regular business hours and did not 


artment heads should be easily accessible 
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Folders designed to familiarize new customers with banking procedure 


require active, regular checking ac- 
counts. What they really needed was 
a place for the safekeeping of funds, 
with the privilege of making a limited 
number of withdrawals without the 
necessity of having to come to the 
bank to make them. 


WE experimented by offering a new 

special checking account, whereby 
a book of ten checks is purchased for 
one dollar. At the end of a two-year 
period we now have more than 40,000 
active special checking accounts on 
our books, a substantial percentage 
coming from those who never before 
had a checking account. This service 
is largely reaching a new field. Many 
of those who have opened such ac- 
counts are also coming in for safe 


View of the officers’ platform 











deposit boxes, drafts and money orders 
and personal loans. Along with the 
special checking accounts we are 
stimulating the bank-by-mail idea, 
which is growing tremendously. 

In order to familiarize these new 
customers with the correct banking 
procedure, we recently issued a folder 
entitled “How To Write A Check.” 
It illustrates how the check and check 
stub should be filled out, tells how mis- 
takes can be avoided and shows how 
to prepare a deposit slip properly. An- 
other folder invites the customer’s wife 
to “Write Your Own Personal Money 
Orders At Home,” to save time, steps 
and trouble. 

Tomorrow’s banking clientele, as we 
are learning today, will be made up of 
two great classes. One, those who 
have been customers for a long time 
and have a reasonably good under- 
standing of banking. Two, the poten- 
tial new customers awakened to the 
need for banking service by social and 
economic changes, who are not only 
unfamiliar with banking, but in addi- 
tion may be subject to prejudices 
which will have to be overcome before 
they will patronize banks. 

This second group needs our assist- 
ance and represents a new market for 
banking services, deposit accounts, 
loans, and many other services. They 
should not be considered in terms of 
depositors or borrowers only. It is 
conceivable that a large number of 
this group will have its introduction 
to banking through the utilization of* 
some other banking service, such as 
cashing checks, making change, or buy- 
ing bonds, and may be somewhat slow 
in opening accounts and applying for 
loans. 

See TOMORROW’S CUSTOMERS—Page 46 
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day! 

Strange as it seems, that has 
been the rule, not the exception, in the 
First National Bank in Yonkers, New 
York, ever since it first opened its doors 
for business on December 16, 1933. 

Promptly at eight o’clock on five 
mornings each week, the seven direc- 
tors—only two of them bank officers 
—take their places around the board 
room table for a session that might last 
upward of three hours and seldom lasts 
less.than an hour. The board met on 
Saturdays, too, until 1937, when by 
unanimous consent, the directors 
placed themselves on a five-day work 
week. 

One of the board’s firmly established 
rules is that no action of major impor- 
tance is taken without the unanimous 
approval of the directors. A second is 
that no meeting can be held without 
at least four in attendance, but this 
rule has never been invoked since there 
is no occasion of record when a meeting 
had to be postponed for want of a 
quorum. When the bank closed its 
tenth fiscal year on December 15, 
1943, the event was signalized as the 
board’s 2,590th session. 

The first thing most bank men read- 
ing this article are likely to ask is: 
“How has the daily board meeting 
policy worked out with regard to the 
bank’s operations and growth?” 

The answer to that doesn’t require 
much searching. It can be found in 
the bank’s latest annual statement. 
From a $4,500,000 start, under adverse 
conditions, the First National has 
grown to an institution with resources 
in excess of $20,000,000. It now ranks 
70th among the nation’s sixth 100 
largest banks, a come-uppance of 45 
places since last year when it was third 
in the seventh 100 banks. On the 
occasion of its tenth anniversary, the 
bank’s surplus was increased to $1,000,- 
000, representing a total gain of $700,- 
000. For the 5,900 shareholders, there 
have been 19 successive semiannual 
dividends starting from the first year 
of operation. For employees, there 
have been bonus payments aggregating 
134 per cent of total salaries. These 
facts, and others that could be mar- 
shalled about the First National’s 


A BANK directors’ meeting every 
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How Often Do Your 


Direcrors MEET: 


By 
C. A. HEMMINGER 


Director, News Bureau, New York State 
Bankers Association 


Here’s a board that has met every full working day 


since the bank was organized in 1933... for a total 


of well over 2,500 sessions. 


This article answers 


the question: How has the daily meeting plan worked 


out with regard to the bank’s operations and growth ? 


growth and prestige, speak for them- 
selves. Started in the depth of the 
depression, the bank has risen steadily 
to a preeminent place in its own 
community. Its loan portfolio is 
thoroughly sound. The bank’s officers 
and directors alike are convinced that 
these results could not have been accom- 
plished, or at least would have come 
about much more slowly, if the daily 
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meeting policy had not been adopted. 

All right, then, skeptics might say, 
the daily meeting idea seems to work, 
BUT how do directors find time to 
attend daily meetings and look after 
their own affairs as well? 

That was one of the first things we, 
too, wanted to know when we got this 
story of the daily meetings from Frank 
E. Xavier, the First National’s presi- 
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One of the daily morning sessions of directors, receiving reports, at the First National Bank in Yonkers* 


dent, who is one of the two officers on 
the board, and who was a founder of 
the bank. 

“Everybody asks that question,” 
Mr. Xavier said. “And, truthfully, 
the time-and-trouble obstacle pre- 
sented by daily board meetings at first 
seemed to be insurmountable. Never- 
theless, we determined in the period 
of the bank’s organization, months 


before it was chartered, that daily 
meetings, for a number of reasons, 
were a necessity. One reason was the 
difficulty inherent in starting from 
scratch under the Spokane plan with a 
new bank to succeed the old First 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Yonkers, which had been closed with 
the banking holiday and was not re- 
licensed. Everyone felt that the ven- 


Also in ten years, the bank’s surplus has increased $700,000 


ture could be successful only if the 
board kept in extremely close touch 
with daily operations, living up to the 
letter of the new regulations which 
clearly indicated a need for directors 
to assume greater responsibilities and 
to give rigid attention to their duties. 

“After studying the problem from 
every angle, we hit upon the idea of 
early morning meetings, over in time 
to allow the business and professional 
men on the board to reach their offices 
at the usual starting hour of ten o’clock 
or thereabouts. In just a few months, 
early rising became a fixed habit and 
today none of us thinks of attendance 
at the morning meetings as a hardship. 
Incidentally, the early hour finds us 
fresh and fine, with our minds clear 
before a day’s business has fatigued us. 

“Each director knows what is going 
on in the bank in minute detail and 
each is prepared to express his views 
forcefully and succinctly, The result 
is that the sessions are lively and inter- 
esting. Furthermore, results are really 

See DIRECTORS’ MEETINGS—Page 47 


From left to right: Mrs. Anna D. Nada- 
shay, investment counselor; Harry E. 
Torstenson, assistant cashier; Edmund 
Xavier, manager, Capital Stock Depart- 
ment; Ralph R. Mulligan, director; Charles 
W. Boote, director; A. G. Mills, Jr., cashier; 
Frank E. Xavier, president; John J. Crim- 
mins, board secretary; Dr. Harry Rosen, 
director; Lewis T. Spyes, assistant cashier ; 
Sheldon L. Pollock, counsel. Two direc- 
tors, Vice-president W. F. Haskett and 
Victor Nelson, were absent 
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AVINGS and loan associations, in 
S common with all other lending 
institutions, are having their 
troubles in maintaining a satisfactory 
loan volume. Happily, however, in 
the past year or more there has been a 
rapid turnover in the sale of existing 
homes, and the financing of these sales 
has brought a good volume of business 
to those institutions which have been 
on the alert to obtain such loans. 
Competition being exceedingly keen 
among all types of lending institutions, 
it stands to reason that every organiza- 
tion which expects to obtain or main- 
tain a sizable volume of mortgage loan 
business under today’s conditions must 
go out after it. Good real estate loans 
are obtainable through several methods 
such as personal contact with real 
estate brokers, newspaper advertising, 
radio broadcasting, and direct mail. 
All of these methods are valuable in 
their own way, and perhaps a combina- 
tion of all of them works out to the 
best advantage. 
The Farm and Home Savings and 


The association is one of the 
largest in the country 
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BroaDcasrtTING /or 
Mortcace Loans 


By 
G. V. KENTON 


’ 
Vice-president and Secretary, Farm and Home Savings and Loan 
Association of Missouri, Nevada, Missouri 


A part of this association’s remarkable record for 
expanding its real estate loans in today’s market 


is due to an outstanding promotional success with 


the use of radio broadcasting. Here typical skits 


are reproduced in full, and the results are cited 


Loan Association, which has offices in 
several cities and whose assets now 
total more than $26,000,000, has grown 
constantly in recent years through the 
use of all of the above methods (in 
1943 we increased real estate loans and 
contracts by nearly $1,500,000, to a 
total of $21,795,677). However, we 
feel that we have one outstanding 
promotional success. This is in Kansas 
City, Missouri, where we maintain an 
office at 911 Walnut Street, in the 
Fidelity Building. 

Here, in the past, we have long 


Farm and Home’s real estate loans in 1943 increased about $1,500,00Bo a to 


The association’s advertising committee* looks over copy fq 





advertised in the newspaper for invest- 
ment funds. A building and loan 
association has but two primary func- 
tions: Receiving money from the in- 
vestor, and putting that money to work 
through real estate loans. These two 
functions seldom balance one another. 
During the time that new building was 
going on without restrictions, mortgage 
loans were easily obtained and our ad- 
vertising was concentrated on attract- 
ing investment money. 

In recent months, with money com- 
ing in freely and virtually no loans to 
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Making a transcription of Farm and Home one-minute skit 


be had for building purposes due to 
wartime restrictions, we have cur- 
tailed our advertising for investment 
funds, and are emphasizing the loan 
phase of our business. 

In its Kansas City promotiona 
activity for loans, Farm and Home has 
not only kept in touch with réal estate 
brokers, but it has waged an advertis- 
ing campaign in the newspapers and 
on the radio. 

It was not until we began the use of 
radio in January, 1943, that we felt 
we were really stirring up worthwhile 


OPy MBadio and newspaper schedules 





interest in our loan plan, and it is 
undoubtedly this phase of our promo- 
tion that will be of most interest to 
other financial institutions. I might 
explain that our association, in com- 
mon with other savings and loans in 
Kansas City and elsewhere, offers an 
amortized loan arrangement with taxes, 
insurance and interest all included in 
the monthly. payments. 

We selected two of the leading radio 
stations in Kansas City for our broad- 
casts. We used a one minute period 
twice a week over station KMBC, and 


10,008 a total of $21,795,667, compared with total assets of $26,030,281 . . . a remarkable record 
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a like period three times a week over 
station WDAF. Our spots have been 
selected so as to come before news- 
casts if possible, or before well rec- 
ognized programs. Instead of using 
copy which would be read by the 
announcer, we have designed our 
broadcasts so that they are in the 
nature of one minute dramas, using 
two or three characters in conversa- 
tional style to build up human interest. 
We have found this sort of program to 
be immeasurably better than the 
straight announcement type. These 
programs have all been transcribed so 
that we may be sure of obtaining the 
best effect. This method gives us a 
chance to check the final presentation 
before it is put on the air. 

By preparing the broadcast in 
transcription we also eliminate the 
necessity of assembling talent for each 
broadcast, with all the difficulties 
which usually revolve around indi- 
vidual broadcasts of such type. 

W. B. Stone, advertising executive 
of Potts-Turnbull in Kansas City, has 
handled these transcriptions after the 
copy has been carefully worked out 
and approved by officers of Farm and 
Home. The cost of our advertising 
program on the radio in Kansas City 
has been roughly $600 per month. 

The following are copies of two of 
the typical scripts used: 


OUR NUMBER 36 
Woman: Fred, before you get buried 
in your paper, there’s some- 
thing I want to ask you. 
See BROADCASTING FOR LOANS—Page 48 


*From left to right: N. T. Paterson, vice- 
president in charge of sales; G. V. Kenton, 
vice-president and secretary in general 
charge of advertising; George W. Wagner, 
president; E. H. Busiek, vice-president in 
charge of lending program;and S.E.Smith, 
vice-president in charge of loan collections 


Ellis Fountain, manager of Kansas City office, interviews loan prospect 
attracted by radio advertising campaign 
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OB analysis, or job evaluation as it 
J is also called, is essentially a process 

designed to produce an evaluation 
of the relative worth of all of the 
positions in an organization. There are 
a number of methods by which this 
can be done. Some, naturally, are 
crude whereas others are planned with 
great care. Some are appropriate only 
for larger organizations. Others are 
best suited to smaller groups. 

The end result in most of these 
programs is to arrive at equitable job 
evaluations. In achieving that goal, 
numerous important by-products are 
also realized and these are considered 
to be almost, if not fully, as important 
as the evaluations themselves. This 
is understandable when one reviews 
them thoughtfully. A few of the more 
important ones may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. A written description of the 
duties of each and every position in 
the organization is obtained. This 
generally is made available to all staff 


Information regarding his job is submitted by each staff member as well as the supervisor. 
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Installing a \on 
ANALYSIS SYSTEM 


By 


WILBUR F. 


Vice-president and Comptroller, 


LAWSON 


The First National Bank 


of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts 


War Labor Board regulations requiring accurate job 
descriptions have aroused new interest among banks 


in developing job analysis 


programs. Such programs 


have aided in the adjustment of wage ceilings, and 
in providing an equitable yardstick of job values: 


members to permit of their having, 
for study, a general plan of the work- 
ings of the department or branch. 

2. A statement of the decision and 
responsibility limits attached to each 
position is brought out, thus bringing 
together in one place points which, on 
the job, may have been explained over 


a period of time, or may never have 
been fully explained. 

3. A medium is created, through 
the Position Descriptions, by which 
department and branch supervisors 
and staff members, and also the Oper- 
ations Department, can keep in touch 
with current operations and bend their 


Reproduced 


below 
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EXPLANATION SHEET 


for 











and staple the sheet to the last page of this form. 


sach as “Open and distribute ordinary mail to . . 
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deposits, make change and cash checks for customers.” 
and 


7. Im answering Questions 2, 3 


s 


details of how or"why the job is done. 


forms which you use. 
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INDiviDUAL Jos Description Form 


PLEASE READ THIS ENTIRE FORM BEFORE MAKING ANY ENTRIES F 1 


1. Please write your answers in ink. Make an cntry for every item or write “None” if necessary 
2. Tf the space provided for any question is insufficient, you may use the back of this form or a separate 
sheet, being surc to indicate clearly the nutmber of the item to which you are referring. Please sign - 


% a ee aeteen gen an Seabees with 0 wend Genasing exten, 
Q «tté.” or “Type ‘Advice of Credit’ Form No. . . . etc.” 


x Re ate no oe ron Bie pepe te 


6 fs eenesing Question | cequeing te “general purpose of your positién,” please give the main 
edjectives of your job, such as, “To take dictation and type correspondence, forms and reports and 5 
¢ perform miscellancous clerical duties in accordance with oral or written instructions” or “to 


4, which refer to duties, please be as brief as possible, but give 
es ore ge eS ot nay © ew mle 


& Please indicate in the proper place in your descriptions of duties the numbers and names of all b 


9, Asan example af the type of information which should be entered under Question 13, “shorthand and 
typing” should be included as.a requirement for a secretary, “foreign languages” for a translator, etc. 


pe crear Dri pine gamed ge amligrenpellge ; 
of time on jobs. Instead, please try to give your opinion 
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INDIVIDUAL JOB DESCRIPTION FORM 


ee eee eC Title of Position 


Name of 
...Immediate Supervisor 


DESCRIPTION OF DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


4. Specie. language will be more wndertandable than general dexriptive phrase. For instance, 
“handling in ion with Trust Division accounts” could mean that the person 
is doinig filing or archive work, It also could mean that the person is a senior clerk who is dictating * 2 
letters for official approval. Obviously, it would be clearer if a specific description were to be given. . 


. Please give a very brief description of the general purpose of 
your position. 


2. What duties do you personally perform as your regular 
daily routine? (In answering this, please tell with respect to 
each duty (a) Where your work comes from; (b) What you 
do with it; (c) Where you send it; (d) Roughly, what propor- 
tion of your time is spent on each duty.) 


(Page 3) 


What duties do you perform only at stated intervals, such 
as weekly, monthly, etc.? 


4. What occasional duties do you perform at irregular inter- 


vals? 


. What, if any, instructions do you receive as to how the work 
is to be done and from whom are they réceived? 


6. Describe in detail the nature and extent of your responsi- 
bility for any of the following: 


a. Money and Securities 


. Customer or Public Relations (Among other things, indi- 


cate roughly the percentage of daily time spent in this 


function) 


a9 


Training other employees 
Supervising other employees. 


State 
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DESC ION OF POSITION 


Position Name Bookkeeper ~ Individual 
O Division Deposit Department Bookkeeping 
FUNCTION 
Sista reer ose acres” wnt Ont rn att ren 


DAILY DUTIES 


1. SORTS current day's clearing, counter checks and deposits alphabetically, 
prvi ag Signatures end drawee bank. VERIFIES endorsements on certain 


accounts such as peenmegch sm grep le pen perry partes. 8 ng varnond 
O @1l notes, drafte, acceptances, altered and mutilated checks te Supervisor for 
oer. |Te'tan'or sore chwcke are received on taj ene sesount LISTS on 


2, VISUALLY PAYS checks, VERIFIRS sufficiency of balances, 
extended, LISTS 


RUNS pre-List of be: 





and deposits together with checks shich 
whe bes visually paid, and USINO a &® Bookkeeping Machine POSTS these to etate- 
ents and in same operetion CREATES ® Journal Sheet by means of « carbon 
PROVES ledger by adding total of credits to pre-list of balances and 
eudtracting totel of debits, which should agree to total of new belences on 
Journal Sheet, PROVES debit and credit totale to Glneral Settionant ficures, 


i 


4. DELIVERS paid checks to Senior Messenger to be machine perforated and when 
returned FILES checks by account in drawer, EXCHANGES statements with 
co-bookkeeper and COMPARES deposite with statements to prevent errors; also 
SRES that amounts of uncollected funds are properly noted on statement stud, 

- 


WAKES OUT various reports, such as new and closed accounts, overdrawn accounts, 
activity, ete, 7 


Note: pe one section of @ ledger is posted on day work is received and 
suelly paid, the other section being posted the following business day, 


© me PERIODIC DUTIES a 
Weekly 
1. MMS « vriel delsnce of ledger. 
Special Date: 
1, 


F aieteapute for customera at close of business on specie) dates 
Won’ 


O 1, POSTS service charges originating in maken Department, 
2, COUNTS two traye of checks COMPARES each account with predetermined tote) 
COUNTS number of deposits on statements end RECORDS on 


tub. 
3, RECEIVES “Hold” and"Mail" trom Addr 


on statement stub, 





De. vabeoyte$ SORTS together 
tubs, 





and VERIFIES postings. 


4, SSIFIES accounts according to balance for deposit insurance and statieticel 
purposes. 


OCCASIONAL DUTIES 
1. TRAINS new bookkeepers (usually not over one @ year). 











A first step in job analysis is the collection of information about the duties of every position 


efforts to a simplification of systems 


luced 


and to the relieving of unnecessary 
fatigue. 

4. A source of information is pro- 
duced by which logical promotional 
steps can be established. 


This article is primarily a descrip- | 


tion, in brief, of the ‘““Factor Compari- 


son Method of Job Evaluation’’* which 
was developed in 1932 and which has 
been applied with marked success to 
bank positions. 

There are four distinct steps in most 
well-planned job analysis programs, 


*Manual of Job Evaluation, Benge, Burk and Hay, 
Harper & Bro., 1941. 


these being (1) the collection of infor- 
mation about the duties of every 
position, (2) the development of 
a yardstick of job values, (3) the 
application of the aforesaid yard- 
stick to measure the relative value 
of the various remaining positions, 
and (4) the conversion of single 


below is the front cover and inside contents of a five page folder that is filled out by staff members 








(1) Whether you supervise on a full or a part tinie basis, 
and 


(2) List fully the supervisory functions you perform 
e. Reports or Records 


Other matters not mentioned above 


a 
. 


(Page 4) 


FACTORS RELATING TO THE PERFORMANCE OF 
YOUR DUTIES 


/. 


8. 


What in your opinion is the most difficult part of your work 
and why? 

Are there any requirements of your work which call for the 
exercise of more than the normal amount of strength, finger 
dexterity, eyesight, height, etc.? If so, please name them 
and their special application to your work. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


What is the lowest grade of grammar, high school or college 
education which should be required of a person starting in 
your position? 


What special courses, if any, are necessary? (This means 
formal education in special subjects which a person must 
bring to the job.) 


(Page 5) 


What is the least amount of past experience (obtained on 
previous jobs here or elsewhere) a person should have to 
enable him to learn and to perform your duties satisfactorily? 
Explain by giving: 

a. The kind of experience. 

b. Where it could be obtained. 

c. The length of time required to secure it. 


9. What machines or other equipment do you operate? Ap- 15. Assuming a person has the above education and experience, 

proximately how much of your time is spent operating each please state: 

type of machine? a. What new duties he must learn. 

Type of Machine Proportion of Time b. How long would it take him to acquire enough practice 

10. Roughly, what proportion of your time is spent in: to produce results which might be termed “just barely 

Standing... % Sitting............ % Moving about............ % satisfactory. 

Stretching............ % Other............ % 16. Please list any other requirements not mentioned above 
13. 


In your opinion, what are the unfavorable or disagreeable 
features of your work or surroundings? 


which you believe to be necessary for the proper performance 
of your work. 


EET EST Years in above position........ Signature.................. 
If this form represents the joint efforts of a a doing identical 
work, please list the names of the people in the group and the 
years of each in the position. 


STARTING REQUIREMENTS FOR YOUR POSITION 


Please give your opinion of the minimum starting requirements 
which a person must have in order to qualify for this position. 
Your own present qualifications should not be entered unless 


they happen to agree with your opinion of the minimum require: —— -..-...-.---.esceececceceeceecneeee  ceceeecececees | ceneeeees n we 
ments, ws 
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rates produced by step three into 
salary ranges. 


"TAKING these steps in order, the 

first to be considered is the getting 
of position descriptions. It can be 
done wholly by management or it can 
be done in co-operation with staff 
members. Needless to say, the latter 
is by far the preferred method, for who 
can better supply authentic informa- 
tion than the person who does the 
actual work? Furthermore, it is right 
and proper that those whose positions 
are to be evaluated should be permitted 
to participate in the development of 
the program. They have a vital 
interest in the results and are entitled 
to contribute to the completeness of 
the enterprise. The program, of 
course, should be fully explained to the 
staff. This end frequently is attained 
by having supervisors, who have been 
given an elaborate preview, fill in 
details which are difficult to include in 
a letter of explanation. 

Occasionally, it is found that duties 
are inadvertently omitted by staff 
members. The well-considered plan, 
therefore, safeguards against such omis- 
sions by obtaining from the immediate 
supervisor a highlighted description of 
each position under his supervision. 


Below is supervisor's report form. 
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With the aid of these descriptions, job 
analysts prepare a rough “Position 
Description,” which they leave with 
the employee or employees whose job 
it covers and later discuss it with him 
or them in detail, making such correc- 
tions as are necessary. Subsequently 
it is reviewed with the supervisor but 
no changes are permitted without also 
getting approval from the staff mem- 
ber. 

Certain precautions are necessary in 
connection with the information sub- 
mitted by employees. They describe 
things as they see them. Some ex- 
press themselves better than others. 
Some well-meaning descriptions would, 
because of the literary style used, 
provoke criticism were they to be 
viewed by sensitive supervisors. The 
information, having been asked for, 
and having been submitted in good 
faith, should be protected and staff 
members should be given assurance 
that their interests are protected. In 
an installation with which the writer 
is familiar, ONLY the job analysts see 
the original information. If, in the 
course of inspecting the forms, sugges- 
tions are made with respect to adverse 
working conditions, or to out-moded 
systems, or to anything which it would 
be beneficial to correct, they are passed 





WILBUR F. LAWSON 


Describes four-step program 


on in summarized form to management 
by the job analysts But, and this is 
very important, the identity of those 
who have made recommendations that 
criticize is not disclosed. 

See JOB ANALYSIS SYSTEM—Page 43 


Both supervisor and staff members approve final ‘‘Description of Position’’ 
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Supervisor's Form 


Title of Position 


Division Department Section 


4. Are there any other checks on the work ? 


a. Money and Sccurities 


spent in this function) 


¢. Training other employees 
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d. Supervising other employees. State 





basis, and 
(2) 

e. Reports or Records 
Other matters not mentioned above 


se 








2. Please give a very brief description of the general purpose of this position. 


3. How frequently and in what manner do you check the work, give instructions and answer questions? 


5. Please give the nature and extent of the responsibilities of this position for any of the following 





~I 


PLEASE READ THIS ENTIRE FORM BEFORE MAKING ANY ENTRIES 


1. Please list below the names of the people regularly assigned to this job. (Use an extra sheet if necessary.) 


10. 


6. What is the usual result of ordinary errors in this position? 


What in your opinion is the most difficult part of the work 
for a new employee to learn? 


. Are there any requirements of this work which call for the 


exercise of more than the normal amount of strength, finger 


dexterity, eyesight, height, etc.? If so, please explain the 
reason(s) for the need. 


In your opinion, are there any particularly unfavorable or 
disagreeable features encountered in performing the duties 
of this position? 

For what higher positions should this work train an em- 
ployee? 


Please give your opinion of the minimum amount of Education 


and Experience necessary for a person to have to qualify for this 
position. 


(Note—Please do not enter the qualifications of the 


present employees unless they coincide with your opinion of the 


b. Customer or Public Relations (Among other things, indicate roughly the percentage of daily time 


15. 
(1) Whether or not supervision is on a full or a part time 


List fully the supervisory functions performed : " 
; y a atest aa ae Signature of Department Head or Supervisor 


12. 
13. 


14. 


minimum requirements.) 
11. 


What is the lowest grade of formal education which should 
be required of a person starting in this position? 


(Page 3) 
What special courses or knowledge—if any—is necessary? 


What is the least amount of past experience (obtained on 
previous jobs here or elsewhere) which a person must have 
in order for him to learn and perform the duties of this posi- 
tion in a satisfactory manner? Please explain in detail by 
stating 

a. The kind of experience. 

b. Where it could be obtained. 

c. The length of time required to secure it. 

Assuming a person has the above education and experience, 
please state 

a. What new duties he must learn. 

b. How long would it take him to acquire enough practice 


to produce results which might be termed ‘just barely 
satisfactory.” 


Please list any other requirements not mentioned above 
which you believe to be necessary for the proper performance 
of this work. 


Number of years in that position.............-........ BS a 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








By HENRY D. RALPH, Washington Correspondent 


Proposed Changes in Federal 
Farm Credit 


Reorganization of the farm credit 
activities of the Federal Government 
has been started by Congress with the 
view of rewriting the statutes, redefin- 
ing the lending powers, and better 
fitting these activities to present-day 
needs. 


The first step is a bill (H. R. 4384). 


introduced by Representative Harold 
D. Cooley of North Carolina. It 
would abolish the Farm Security 
Administration, the Regional Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation, and vari- 
ous other lending activities and author- 
izations, and transfer these powers, 
with limitations, to a reconstituted 
Farmers’ Home Corporation. This 
agency would handle all government 
credit extended directly to farmers and 
would be distinct from the Farm 
Credit Administration, which would 
be left to deal only with intermediary 
lending institutions such as the Federal 
Land Banks and the other established 
co-operative credit organizations. 

The Cooley committee now pro- 
poses to make a similar study of FCA 
to see whether or not its various 
statutes should be consolidated and 
rewritten and its organization re- 
vamped and streamlined. The FCA 
is currently without a head, Governor 
A. G. Black having resigned to take a 
government post in the Middle East 
and no successor having been ap- 
pointed as yet. 

The Farmers’ Home Corporation 
reconstituted under the new Cooley 
bill was previously authorized by the 
Bankhead-Jones farm tenant act but 
has never been active. The powers of 
this corporation are restated and en- 
larged, and during the war it is placed 
under the direction of the War Food 
Administrator and thereafter under 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Not only 
the FSA and RAAC are transferred 
to the corporation but also such 
authorizations as farm tenant rehabili- 
tation loans, FCA crop production 
loans and emergency feed and seed 
loans, and farm lending powers of the 
National Housing Agency. 

The revamped FHC would have 
wide powers to make loans to farmers 
for various purposes, but under specific 
restrictions to avoid competing with 
other sources of credit. The bill would 
prohibit FHC from making any loan 
to a corporation or co-operative associ- 
ation, and no loan could be made to a 





FOURTH WAR LOAN RESULTS 


Subscriptions by issues and by classes of investors 


























Subscriptions to Fourth War Loan, Compared With Quotas 


i te 
Issue and personal and mutual associations brokers investors 
trust accounts savings and investors 

E bonds........ $3,187,000,000 — — — $ 3,187,000,000 
FandG bonds... 573,000,000 $70,000,000 $380,000,000 1,024,000,000 
Savings notes.... 183,000,000 4,000,000  2,043,000,000 ’ 2,232,000,000 
Certificates... .. 496,000,000 342,000,000 — 3,931,000,000 $266,000,000 5,036,000,000 
24% bonds... . . 517,000,000  1,829,000,000 827,000,000 158,000,000  3,331,000,000 
21% bonds... . . 352,000,000  1,157,000,000 403,000,000 8,000,000  1,920,000,000 
, a $5,309,000,000 $3,403,000,000 $7,585,000,000 $433,000,000 $16,730,000,000 
*Less than $500,000 

















Per Cent 
Individuals, partnerships and personal Sales Quota Achieved 
Wet NURS. . <. Senc on execs despises sad $ 5,309,000,000 $5,500,000,000 97 
Corporations, associations and other investors... . . 11,421,000,000 8,500,000,000 134 
Ps iia bee teeta a ee ce $16,730,000,000 $14,000,000,000 120 
The Fifth War Loan will probably be held in June 
farmer until a county committee ary, will be followed very closely in 


certified in writing that in their opinion 
he is able to carry out the obligations 
of the loan. Also, the FHC must 
make an administrative determination 
that the applicant has not been able to 
obtain sufficient credit at reasonable 
rates and terms from commercial 
banks or from any other source. All 
its loans are to bear interest at 5 per 
cent, and the FHC may utilize banks 
or other agencies to make, service, or 
collect its loans. 

The bill also rewrites the provisions 
of the Bankhead-Jones farm tenant 
act to give the Farmers’ Home Cor- 
poration authority to make loans and 
insure mortgages to enable individuals 
to acquire family-size farms. The only 
persons eligible for such credit would 
be farm tenants, farm laborers, share- 
croppers, and other individuals who 
recently obtained the greater part of 
their income from farming operations, 
although special provisions are made 
for war veterans to purchase farms. 

. e +7 


Pattern for Forthcoming 
War Loans 


The pattern of the Fourth War Loan, 
conducted during January and Febru- 


the Fifth War Loan, according to 
present Treasury plans. The Fifth 
Loan will be held in the late spring or 
early summer, probably in June. A 
definite announcement is expected to 
be made some six to eight weeks in 
advance. 

The next big borrowing will be about 
the same size as the last, probably 
$14 to $16 billion. Commercial banks 
will be entirely excluded again, and 
even greater efforts will be made to 
sell a larger proportion of the securi- 
ties to individuals. The “basket” of 
securities in the offering probably will 
be exactly the same as was available 
in January and February. Both before 
and after the Fifth War Loan ‘it is 
probable that the Treasury will issue 
moderate offerings of securities for 
purchase by commercial banks, the 
timing and amounts depending on the 
Treasury’s cash balance and forecasts 
of the spending rate during the 
succeeding several weeks. 

Plans for financing the government 
during the fall are still indefinite, and 
will depend largely on the course of the 
war, but the probabilities are that the. 
Sixth War Loan will be held in Septem- 
ber and October, and may be the last 
one this calendar year. Three borrow- 
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ings the size of the Fourth War Loan 
would raise between $45 and $50 bil- 
lion out of a rough estimate of around 
$60 billion which the Treasury may 
have to borrow this year, and the bal- 
ance probably could be obtained from 
open market operations with banks 
and regular sales of war savings bonds 
to individuals. 

The goal for the Fourth War Loan 
was $14 billion, and the grand total 
obtained was $16,730 million, or 120 
per cent of the goal. However, a 
breakdown of the figures shows that 
the Treasury barely achieved its 
ambition of selling one-third of the 
total to individuals and other non- 
institutional investors. Sales of Series 
E war bonds, entirely to individuals, 
totaled $3,187 million, or 106 per cent 
of the goal of $3 billion, but sales of 
the entire ‘“‘basket’” to individuals, 
partnerships and personal trust ac- 
counts attained only $5,309 million, 
or about 97 per cent of the goal of 
$5,500 million. 

For this reason the Treasury is 
studying ways to aim the Fifth War 
Loan drive even more directly at 
individuals, and may break the drive 
into two parts by canvassing indi- 
viduals before reaching corporations 
and other institutional investors out- 
side of commercial banks. 

. + * 


New Small Business 
Credit Proposals 


Whatever problems small business 
enterprises may have during the post- 
war transition period, they should not 
lack for ample facilities for obtaining 
credit. Both Congress and the execu- 
tive branch of the government are 
particularly interested in this subject 
and several new plans are in the mak- 
ing. 

In addition to the guaranteed T 
(termination) loans available to all 
war contractors, subcontractors, and 
suppliers, the recent Baruch report on 
post-war adjustment policies recom- 
mended additional credit machinery 
aimed particularly at small businesses 
needing funds to get back into peace- 
time business whether or not they 
have war contract claims pending 
against the government. 

One of these proposals is that Sec- 
tion 13-B of the Federal Reserve Act 
be amended so that the Reserve Sys- 
tem will have wider authority to make 
loans or commitments for industrial 
loans. At present such loans are 
limited to a maximum of five years and 
for the purpose of supplying working 
capital only, and the provision has 
been little used because of the much 
wider lending authority of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The 
Reserve Board has taken the position 
that this section should either be 
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repealed or expanded, and a detailed 
plan is being prepared for the consider- 
ation of Congress. The Baruch report 
declared that after the war commer- 
cial banks probably will have ample 
credit facilities for the short-term needs 
of most business and stipulated that 
Federal loans should be confined to 
broader risks than banks can be 
expected to assume. 

The Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
which is under the War Production 
Board, is also seeking Congressional 
approval of a plan to widen its lending 
powers, now confined to loans for war 
production purposes. The SWPC has 
an unexpended lending balance of 
around $80,000,000, and proposes to 
make this available to smaller busi- 
nesses which will need assistance in 
resuming normal operations after the 
war, particularly in physical expansion 
or reconversion of plants. 

The RFC also is extending its credit 
facilities to small business for post-war 
reconversion to normal activities, in- 
cluding new enterprises which were 
not in existence before the war, and 
particularly to war veterans with busi- 
ness experience who need funds to get 
back into business. In offering such 
credit, the RFC is adhering to its 
usual policy of preferring to participate 
with a commercial bank in loans made 
and serviced by it locally, but will 
make loans directly through its regional 
loan agencies. 

Still another small business credit 
proposal has been dropped in the 
Congressional hopper by Senator Taft 
of Ohio. His bill is somewhat different 
from most of the government credit 
proposals which have been advanced 
in recent years in that no direct loans 
would be made but the government 
would insure both loans and stock 
purchases made by banks or others to 
provide new capital for small enter- 
prises. He proposes creation of a 
Small Business Finance Insurance 
Administration in the Department of 
Commerce for this purpose. To be 
eligible for insurance, a loan must be 
to an enterprise having equity capital 
of not more than $1,000,000, must be 
at least 50 per cent for the purpose of 
providing new capital, must not exceed 
50 per cent of existing equity capital, 
must have a maturity of between five 
and ten years, and must have a maxi- 
mum of 5 per cent interest except under 
special circumstances. Insurance on 
the loans would operate much like the 
mortgage insurance system of the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

A separate insurance fund is pro- 
vided by the Taft bill to insure invest- 
ment companies registered with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
in their purchases of common or pre- 
ferred stock of corporations having an 
equity capital of less than $1,000,000. 
The bill stipulates that such stock 





must be issued to provide new capital 
rather than refinancing, and sets up 
certain standards for stock eligible for 
insurance. 

o . + 


Status of Regulation Q 
Controversy 


The speed with which the House 
passed the Brown bill to legalize the 
absorption of exchange charges by 
banks probably will not be duplicated 
in the Senate. Protests are pouring in 
to the Senate, and the Senate bank- 
ing and currency committee, now en- 
grossed with extension of the price 
stabilization act, has not held any 
hearings on the measure. 

The House passed the bill on a voice 
vote, without a roll call, on March 2 
after a brief debate which simply 
reviewed the arguments for and against 
which were made in. the majority and 
minority reports of the banking and 
currency committee. 

At the House committee hearings 
officials of the Reserve Board were 
virtually the only spokesmen for the 
Board’s position, while the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation sided 
with representatives of small banks in 
non-par-clearance areas. After the bill 
was reported the Federal Reserve banks 
distributed copies of the majority and 
minority reports to all banks in the 
country, and this apparently has 
aroused wide interest. A number of 
state bank associations in par-clear- 
ance areas have registered opposition 
to the measure. 


7] 7 ° 


Tax-Exempt Banks Must 
File Information Returns 


All tax-exempt financial institutions 
must file information returns with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue under the 
terms of the new tax law, and the date 
of May 15 has been set for all such 
organizations keeping their books on a 
calendar year basis. Those on a fiscal 
year basis must file five months after 
the end of their accounting period. 

Mutual savings banks and building 
and loan associations are among those 
which must now file returns. Others 
are co-operative marketing and pur- 
chasing organizations, co-operative 
banks, Federal credit unions and other 
corporations organized under acts of 
Congress but not wholly owned by the 
United States, mutual insurance com- 
panies, social clubs and also labor 
unions. 

The individual returns will be kept 
confidential by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, like all tax matters, but will 
be examined to determine that the 
organization actually is exempt from 
Federal taxes. 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
CORPORATE AND PERSONAL TRUST SERVICES 
FOREIGN BANKING FACILITIES 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AND 
MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 











© MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION e 





























In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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HAT’S typical of how employers reply to in- 

quiries about Honesty Engineering. It helps 
keep needed employees on your payroll by helping 
reduce the number who “go wrong” and misappro- 
priate money, materials or merchandise. In one 
large wholesale organization, for example, this 
new Personnel-Protection Plan cut by 83% the 
average number of employees discharged for dis- 
honesty. 


Based on long experience, the U. 8. F. & G. Per- 
sonnel-Protection Plan not only insures you 
against financial loss through employee dishonesty 
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Report No. 4 on 
HONESTY ENGINEERING 
—a new idea in 
Personnel Relations 





but: (1) discloses undesirable personnel and pre- 
vents waste in training; (2) applies tested methods 
that help keep good employees from going wrong; 
(3) helps employers eliminate leaks, pitfalls and 
careless acts that often lead to employee dis- 
honesty. 


Whether you have 10 employees or 10,000, your 
U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad to show you how 
the Personnel-Protection Plan helps you keep 
employees by keeping them honest. Consult him 
today. 

Branch Offices in 43 Cities—Agents Everywhere 


U.S EK «&G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker <a) 


A as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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PERSONALITIES in the NEWS 








James A. Jackson has been elected 
president of the fast-expanding Con- 
tinental Bank and Trust Company of 
New York, after having been a partner 
in the investment banking firm of 
Lazard Freres & Co. for the past eight 
years. He is widely known through- 
out the Middle West, having repre- 
sented the National City Bank of New 
York in that section for many years. 

Mr. Jackson’s father was president 
of the Peoples Bank of Troy, Missouri, 
and the former’s first job was with the 
Gate City National Bank at Kansas 
City. In 1917 he became a traveling 
representative of the National City 
Bank of New York, with headquarters 
in Kansas City, and his success led to 
promotion as assistant cashier and later 
to assistant vice-president. In 1922 
he was made vice-president in charge 
of the Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Dallas and San Francisco 
Federal Reserve districts, and he 
served in this capacity for fourteen 
years before joining Lazard Freres 
& Co. 

Mr. Jackson’s election as president 
at Continental will enable Frederick 
E. Hasler to devote his time solely to 
the duties of chairman of the board. 
He had assumed the additional re- 
sponsibilities of the presidency at the 
death of Frederick H. Hornby in 1942. 
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Two Detroit bankers are apparently 
destined to have an expanded role 
in the vital and highly responsible 
task of helping to shape wartime 
renegotiation policies. Joseph M. 
Dodge, president of The Detroit Bank, 
and, heretofore, chairman of the War 
Department’s Price Adjustment Board, 
has been chosen chairman of the new 





JOSEPH M. DODGE CHARLEST.FISHER, Jr. 


War Contracts Price Adjustment Board 
created under the Revenue Act of 1943. 
Charles T. Fisher, Jr., president 
of the National Bank of Detroit on 
leave as an active director of the RFC, 
is also a member of the new Board. 

Renegotiation powers of the Board 


apply to war contracts awarded by the 
War and Navy Departments, Maritime 
Commission, War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, Treasury Department and 
the RFC. 


* 


William W. Paddock, president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
and a veteran of twenty-five years of 
service in the Federal Reserve System, 
is scheduled to retire May 1. He will 
be succeeded by Ralph M. Flanders, 
whose appointment has been approved 
by the Board of Governors in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Flanders has been presi- 
dent of the Jones & Lamson Machine 
Co. of Springfield, Vermont, since 
1933. He served as president of the 
New England Council in 1941 and 
1942. 


e 


One of the most prominent of the 
state banking supervisory officials has 
decided to try his hand in the manage- 
ment of an individual institution. He 
is Joseph Earl Perry, who has re- 
signed as State Commissioner of Banks 
in Massachusetts to become president 
of the Newton Savings Bank, Newton, 
Massachusetts. It is understood that 
Mr. Perry will take a vacation in 
Arizona, after which he will succeed 
Henry E. Bothfield, who is resigning. 

Named as the new banking com- 
missioner in Massachusetts is F. E. 
Wallace, who has been a banker in 
Boston all his business life. He started 
his banking career with the State 
Street Trust Co. in 1912, later joined 
the First National Bank of Boston, 
and from 1920-1925 was in the Bank 
Commissioner’s office under J. C. 
Allen. From 1925-1942 he was presi- 
dent of the Morris Plan Bank of 
Boston, and when this merged with the 
Webster & Atlas National Bank he 
became a vice-president of the latter 
institution. 

> 


Important executive changes at The 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, have followed 
the recent death by an airplane crash 
of W. E. Hightower, newly elected 
president. R. A. Vose, prominent 
director who was named chairman of 
the board on January 15, has been 
shifted to the presidency to succeed 
Mr. Hightower. L. B. Jackson, a di- 
rector since 1919, has been elected 
chairman of the board. A. J. Peters, 
vice-president, has been advanced to 
executive vice-president. 

Mr. Vose has large interests in 








R. A. VOSE 


Shifted to the presidency 


several other Oklahoma banks and is 
president of the Southwestern Cotton 
Oil Company, Oklahoma City. He is 
also president of the First National 
Bank Building Corporation, which 
owns the 33-story building in which the 
$140,000,000 First National is located. 
Mr. Jackson, new chairman, is a 
successful oil producer and is chairman 
of the American National Bank, Sa- 
pulpa, Oklahoma. Mr. Peters is a 
veteran banker who came up through 
the ranks and is extremely well known 
in Oklahoma banking circles. 


e 


Eight newly elected vice-presidents 
at The Chase National Bank, New 
York are: Thomas M. Findlay, in 
charge of the bank’s branch in Havana, 
Cuba; Frederick W. Gehle, in charge 
of the bank’s new business department; 
J. Edward Healy, Jr., in charge of 
the Panama branches; Alexander A. 
McKenna, in the trust department; 
Karl A. Panthen, who has handled 
special assignments; Alan W. Pease, 
in the public utilities department; 


‘ Alfred E. Schumacher, recently 


repatriated from Shanghai; and George 
D. Smith, a Chase representative in 
the western states. 

e 


Max Perlman tas been elevated 
from treasurer to president of the 
Washington Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, to succeed the 
late William C. McEldowney. 


e 


Ben H. Wooten, well-known presi- 
dent of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, has been 











WHEN THE RAILROAD ENDED 
AT BUFFALO THE MARINE WAS 
A THRIVING YOUNG BANK 

















T was not until 1852, two years after the Marine was founded, 
that the railroad reached as far west as the Pennsylvania 
State Line. But by 1860 several railroads offered travel and ship- 
ping facilities from Buffalo to many Eastern population centers. 


This expansion in land transportation, coupled with the thriving 
trade on the Great Lakes and the Erie Canal, foretold an era 
of rapid growth for Buffalo. And the farsighted industrial 
leaders who founded the “Marine Bank” built it on a sound 
foundation. Today Buffalo is one of the largest railroad centers 
in the country. And the Marine Trust Company’s 93 years of 
service to the community have earned for it the title of 
“Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank.” 
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A Marine Midland Bank 
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elected vice-president of the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas, Dallas, 
Texas, and was scheduled to assume 
his new duties April 1. 

. 


Well known as a bank credit man 
and lending officer, W. Earle Blakeley 
has become assistant vice-president at 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
following his resignation as vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Detroit. 
Mr. Blakeley joined the Detroit institu- 
tion when it was organized in 1933, 
and had previously had long banking 
experience in that city as well-as in 
Canada. 

A recognized legal authority on 
Regulation V financing, Ellis B. 
Merry, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Detroit. 
He continues with the loaning division 
which he has served for eighteen 
months as an associate of the bank’s 
legal counsel. 

Sd 


A promising banking career was 
abruptly cut short in the sudden death 
of John Wetzel, comptroller of the 
Bayside National 
Bank, Bayside, 
Queens, Long 
Island, New York, 
who was stricken 
with a heart attack 
enroute to a meet- 
ing of the A. B. A. 
Commission on 
Country Bank 
Operations in Chi- 
cago. An ardent 
student of banking, 
Mr. Wetzel was a 
graduate of the Graduate School of 
Banking, and his thesis on ‘“The Practi- 
cal Operation of a Small Bank’s Credit 
Function” was marked for permanent 
inclusion in the A. B. A. library. 


> 





JOHN WETZEL 


The new assistant secretary of the 
New York State Bankers Association 
is Donald A. Moore, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Ontario County Trust 
Company, Canandaigua, New York. 

Mr. Moore is a member of the class 
of 1937, Graduate School of Banking. 


e 


The rare experience of having served 
fifty years in the banking business has 
come to William A. Nickert, vice- 
president, First National Bank of 
Philadelphia, who began his career on 
January 29, 1894, as a general assist- 
ant at the Eighth National Bank, 
Philadelphia. This institution subse- 
quently merged with the First Na- 
tional. Mr. Nickert has been active in 
A. I. B. work since 1909, has served 
two terms as president of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter, and is currently a 
member of the finance committee. 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Industrial Development Bank 


The Industrial Development Bank 
proposed for post-war financing of 
small business concerns is to be a 
subsidiary of the Bank of Canada with 
total resources of $100,000,000, it was 
announced in Parliament at Ottawa 
when the bill to establish the bank was 
under discussion. ‘The capital stock 
of the IDB is to be $25,000,000, all to 
be subscribed by the Bank of Canada, 
with $10,000,000 or more to be paid 
up at the time the act setting up the 
bank comes into effect. 

“The bank will be empowered to 
borrow up to three times the amount 
of its paid-up stock and reserve fund, 
by the issue of bonds and debentures. 
Bonds and debentures issued by the 
IDB will not be guaranteed by the 
government of Canada, but will be 
eligible investment for the Bank of 
Canada, and in view of the protection 
afforded by the substantial proportion 
of capital stock, it is anticipated they 
will be marketable elsewhere as well,” 
Parliament was informed. 

A board of fifteen directors will be 
named, including the governor of the 
Bank of Canada as president. 


* * * 


New Canadian War Loan 


Canada’s Sixth Victory Loan starts 
April 24, with the objective of raising 
$1,200,000,000. It is the second loan 
drive of this size since last autumn, 
the Fifth Victory Loan having yielded 
$1,383,275,250. Individuals will be 
asked to loan $525,000,000 and corpo- 
rations $675,000,000. As in previous 
Victory Loans, Canadian banks will 
handle the bonds for the government, 
and arrange for time payments for 
wage earners and other small investors. 
The Fifth Victory Loan was subscribed 
to by more than 3,000,000 Canadians. 


om 7 + 


Alberta Provincial Bank 


The Alberta (social credit) Govern- 
ment plans to renew its application for 
a provincial commercial bank, it was 
announced by Provincial Premier E. 
C. Manning at Edmonton at the open- 
ing of the Provincial Legislature re- 
cently. The province was refused a 
bank charter by Ottawa in 1940, on 
the grounds that the Canadian Bank 
Act would have to be changed to allow 
a provincial bank set-up as planned by 
Alberta, where the directors would be 


cabinet members holding sharesin trust. 


+ ¢ aa 


Bank of Canada Reports 


A review of Canada’s national debt 
and carrying charges, a lowering of the 
rediscount rate with implied low inter- 


est rates for the post-war period, 
doubling of the net profit, and a look 
at Canada’s post-war employment 
problem, featured the eighth annual 
report of the Bank of Canada, the 
government-owned central bank of the 
Dominion. 

Net profit of the Bank of Canada 











SERVICE WHICH SHOULD INTEREST YOU 


% Today one-half the people in the 11 western states reside in Cali- 
fornia. The post-war potentialities of this rich, concentrated market 
occupy a high place in the thinking of men who are looking to the 


future. 


At Bank of America, which serves this market through branches 
in more than 300 cities and towns, planning for tomorrow is second 
only to the task of meeting the vital banking and financial needs 
of today. Bankers and other business executives throughout the 
country are finding the services of this bank invaluable, whether 
their interests lie in the field of agriculture or industry, in reaching 
a vast consumer market here, or in approaching future foreign 
‘markets beyond the Pacific. Your inquiries are cordially invited. 


CAPITAL FUNDS . 
RESOURCES 


- $ 166,384,994.51 
DEPOSITS . ... 


3,498,153,209.87 
3,697,912,674.78 


(As of December 31, 1943) 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL {RYSTAN2 ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER... . FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM—FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Complete Banking Facilities - Commercial - Savings - Trust - Safe Deposit 
Main offices in two reserve cities of California .. . San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Blue and Gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


are available through authorized banks and agencies 





everywhere. Carry them when you travel. 
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from operations in 1943, after provid- 
ing for contingencies and reserves, was 
$15,911,478 as compared to $8,872,478 
in 1942, Graham F. Towers, governor 
of the Bank of Canada, reported to 
Finance Minister J. L. Ilsley at Ottawa. 
The increase was mainly attributable 
to the rise in security holdings. In 
accordance with provisions of the 
Bank of Canada Act all profits went 
to the Federal Treasury, excepting 
$1,568,647 added to the bank’s rest 
fund. 

Bank of Canada holdings of Do- 
minion and Provincial Government 
securities totaled $1,260,375,252 on 
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December 31, 1943, having risen $243,- 
974,530 during the year. Commenting, 
Graham F. Towers states: “Our 
security purehases during the year 
were undertaken in order to offset the 
effect upon the chartered banks’ cash 
reserves of the increase in active note 
circulation, and also to bring about 
some increase in those cash reserves.” 

The bank’s note issue was $874,395,- 
312 at the end of 1943, $180,777,381 
higher than at the end of 1942. Of 
this amount the public held $751,500,- 
000 and the chartered banks the re- 
maining $122,900,000. When Canada 
went to war in 1939 the Bank of 
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are put into the hut. 


The medicine man then climbs to 
the top of the house where a large 
piece of meat has been placed on a 
spike, cuts the meat into small pieces, 
and tosses it among the people who 
have gathered for the ceremony. The 
people snatch it up and eat it. In this 
manner, the illness is distributed among 
a large number of people who suffer no 
ill effects, while the sick man recovers. 


Hhenuenrs 






MONG the African Bageshu, if a 
rich man becomes ill, the spirit 
which is believed to be causing the 
illness, must be appeased. Thus a small 
hut is built near the sick man’s house 
in honor of the spirit, a goat or cow is 
killed, and some of the meat and blood 


in Insurance 





This and other ancient methods 
of spreading the ill fortune 
of the few among the many, 
in order to eliminate disaster, 
finds its present application 
in the fundamental principle 
of distribution of risks —the 
Gorrie of modern insurance. 
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GRAHAM F. TOWERS 


Favors continued easy money 


Canada note circulation was $246,- 
800,000. 

Commenting on the decrease in 
interest rates on central bank loans to 
chartered banks from 21% per cent to 
1% per cent announced just prior to 
the bank’s report, Mr. Towers stated 
that while savings by the people were 
as urgent as ever, the stage has now 
come when many are also having to 
give thought to the economic problems 
which will arise after the war. One 
fact which would affect such decisions 
was the prospective cost of borrowing. 
“It, therefore, seems appropriate,” he 
stated, “‘that the bank, by reducing 
its rate, signifies its intention to con- 
tinue the kind of monetary policy 
which has brought about the current 
level of interest rates. Admittedly the 
rate of interest is only one of many fac- 
tors influencing Canada’s economic 
position, and it is probably not as 
important an instrument of control as 
was once supposed. It remains true, 
however, that the prospect of unstable 
interest rates could make it exceed- 
ingly difficult for business to formulate 
long-term plans. High borrowing costs 
would hamper new investments in 
plant, equipment and housing, would 
restrict the expansion of employment, 
and would seriously complicate the 
task of government financing. The 
easy money policy which has been 
pursued since 1935, assisted in promot- 
ing recovery from the depression and 
facilitated the adjustments which have 
been required during the war period. 
Indication that the bank intends to 
continue this easy money policy should 
be helpful in making plans for the 
future.” 

Dealing with the post-war period 
and employment, Mr. Towers esti- 
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This Picture Won the 1943 500 PULITZER PRIZE 


as an Outstanding Example of News Photography 
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NY AIR EXPRESS shipment that’s packaged, labeled and ready to go 
A ...sHOULD Go! Don’t let it srr! Call arr Express right away...instead 
of waiting for “routine” afternoon pick-ups. Your shipment thus avoids 
end-of-the-day congestion when Airline traffic is at its peak. That’s 
the secret of getting fastest delivery! sHiP WHEN READY! 

And to cut costs— AIR EXPRESS shipments should be packed 
compactly but securely, to obtain the best ratio of size 
to weight. 


A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Tool For 
Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates 
have recently been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average 
of more than 10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based 
on “hours” ,not days and weeks— with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds 
of U.S. cities and scores of foreign countries. 


WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited’ —an informative booklet that will 
stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-4, Railway Express Agency, 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gels there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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mated that at least 4,700,000 workers 
would be available for employment in 
civilian jobs after the war, about 
1,500,000 more than the number em- 
ployed in that sector of the economy at 
the present time. He supported the 
policy of Canada, developing foreign 
trade after the war, a lowering of 
tariff barriers, an international mone- 
tary agreement, increased national 
investment, and stabilized primary 
commodity prices. 


* S + 


Canadian Bankers Make News 


Hendrick Peter Van Gelder, Toronto; 
who retired from the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce after forty years service 
at the end of 1943, has been named 
deputy director-general in charge of 
finance and administration in the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 


| tion Administration at Washington. 
| He will serve with the director-general, 
| Herbert H. Lehman. 


Mr. Van Gelder was superintendent 


| of foreign branches at the head office 
| at Toronto, on retirement. He was 


succeeded by I. A. McPhail, formerly 
chief inspector of the bank. 

F. G. Stanley has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the Ca- 
nadian Bank of Commerce. 

F. G. Cleminson, formerly budget 
supervisor of the Bank of Toronto, 
head office Toronto, has been appointed 
executive assistant. 

E. S. Bray has been appointed chief 
eastern supervisor of branches at the 
Bank of Toronto, with headquarters 
at Toronto. He has been with the 
bank since 1906, and has seen service 
mostly in the Toronto area. 


Receive important appointments 





F. G. STANLEY H. P. VAN GELDER 





F. G. CLEMINSON E. S. BRAY 
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P ty Protecti in Warti 
As the time draws near when our armed forces face their supreme test in the mightiest invasion of his- 
tory, any wartime effort on the home front seems small by comparison. 
Nevertheless, the task of America’s fighting men and her Allies is of such magnitude that every ounce 
of strength of mind and hand that we in this country can muster to their support in whatever way we can 
is necessary and imperative. 
This is why the fire insurance industry has been and is now 
STATEMENT geared to war; why it is alert through its inspection and engi- 
December 31, 1943 neering facilities in protecting the nation’s. industrial plants 
which have amazed the world with their productive power. 
ADMITTED ASSETS Through this vigilance, many disastrous fire losses have 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Com. been prevented—losses which in wartime, when manpower and 
i Panies abs x eh 3 ape materials are so vital, would have been as damaging as enemy 
nite ates Government Bonds . . . 4 4 4 ° ° 
htintabhaltd:.... aaa victories. Thus, in a real sense, watchfulness in fire prevention 
First Mortgage Leams . . 2. « 376,083.48 has meant a participation in the. winning of the war by the 
eee ee 3,825,040.10 “industry which protects other industries.” 
Agents’ Balances, less than 90 days due = 9,265,751.61 Z ‘ 
Reinsurance Meanwhile, the agents and brokers of the capital stock fire 
Recoversble on Peld Lowes .  1,206,831.00 insurance business, as part of the Citizen Army, are a source of 
Other Admitted Assets. . . 2... 73,214.65 ° ° ° 
ceiuisastaaipanas strength throughout the nation. By seeing to it that property 
Total Admitted Assets . . .$132,106,900.82 is adequately insured, national morale is promoted, permitting 
LIABILITIES greater concentration on the war effort. 
ca awe a. Dollars for fire insurance premiums today are going in large | 
one on? OO} «ee part into U. S. Government Bonds, thus helping to bear the 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . _ 1,005,540.16 cost of war. This Company, for example, invested all of its new 
FundsHeldUnderRetncurenceTeestics — 38,176.57 premium dollars during the last nine months of 1943 in War 
Total Liabilities Except Capital $ 68,859,761.53 Bonds, in addition to its regular purchases of these securities. 
Capital . . . « 15,000,000.00 vr st st 
Surplus. . . « 48,247,139.29 ae ‘ ‘ 
og In submitting herewith our annual statement we take pride 
es ee in stating that more than 50% of the male employees of The 
Total. eee es ee ee $132,106,900.82 Home Insurance Company are now with the armed forces. 
Note: Bonds carried at $3,528,921.20 amortized value 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. All securities 
have been valued in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of act- 
ual December 31st market values, total Admitted 
Assets would be increased to $135,422,810.53 President 
and Surplus to Policyholders would be in- 
creased to $66,563,049.00. 
——————— DI RECTORS ——_________- 
Lewis L.Crarxe WiuiamS.Gray Cuaries G. MEYER vx : H L H OM E ak 4 
WitiiaM L. DeBost Witrrep KurTH 
Eowin A. BAYLES Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER 
Rosert GoELET Hersert P. HOweLt HCe7CcCe ang 
Frank E. PARKHURST Grorce McANENY 
Guy Cary Harotp V.Smira Harvey D. Gisson NE w Y Oo R K 
Freperick B. ADAMS 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE « MARINE 
THE HOME, THROUGH [TS AGENTS AND BROKERS, IS AMERICA’S LEADING INSURANCE PROTECTOR OF AMERICAN HOMES AND THE HOMES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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N London’s old Berkeley Square, whose 
pavements William Pitt, Lord Clive and 
Alexander Pope once trod, a branch of an 
American bank cameinto being seven yearsago. 
For a few too-brief years it served its original 
purpose. Then Hitler struck—and through the 
Blitz this office, one of the three London 
branches of the Chase National Bank, con- 
tinued to facilitate the aid which America was 
even then extending to hard-pressed Britain. 
Pearl Harbor raised the curtain on a new 
scene in the short history of this Chase branch. 
A new service was immediately inaugurated 
there. As a result, tens of thousands of men of 
our armed forces, G.I.s and generals, blue- 
jackets and admirals, are using this Chase 
branch in ways seldom associated with a com- 
mercial bank. Thousands of families through- 
out the United States are being cheered by 


flowers, candy and other gifts from their boys 
overseas—the bank taking care of the orders 
by cable or airmail, without profit to it for 
the service. 


This Berkeley Square branch is near the very 
center of American military and civilian activ- 
ities in the British capital. Hence it has come to 
be financial headquarters for much of the per- 
sonnel there. Checks are cashed daily for many 
members of our armed forces and funds are 
transmitted for them to and from the United 
States. The staffs of American missions and 
departments likewise utilize these convenient 
facilities extensively. 


Thus the oldest American banking organiza- 
tion in London helps the men overseas keep 
their ties with their families at home. In doing 
so, it has the valuable assistance of correspondent 
banks in all parts of the country. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


LONDON— Main Office, 6 Lombard Street; Branches, 51 Berkeley Square; Bush House, Aldwych 
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BOOKLET 


COUNTER 





These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred promptly to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company letterhead to 


The Editor 
The Burroughs Clearing House 
Second and Burroughs Avenues 
Detroit 32, Michigan 





New Booklets 


Report on War and Post-War 
Adjustments. . . This is the full text 
of the so-called Baruch report, out- 
lining in detail plans for the settlement 
of terminated war contracts and dis- 
posal of surplus property. Single 
copies are availahle without charge. 
This is probably the most important 
government report issued so far in 
1944, Financial executives particu- 
larly will want to study its suggestion 
of a complete financial kit to do the 
interim financing job; also its recom- 
mendations for financing small busi- 
ness through change-over credit to be 
made available by the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, and permanent 
risk credit extended through Federal 
Reserve loans or commitments. 108 
pages. 


The Revenue Act of 1943 ...A 
240-page brochure containing the full 
text of the new tax bill which became 
law on February 25. Also included is 
a 70-page explanation of the more 
important changes, showing how, to 
whom, and as of what time they apply. 
In addition there are a number of tax 
rate charts and tables. All the material 
is well indexed for ready reference. 


Small Business—Its Place and 
Problems... Local bankers have a 
very real interest in the survival of the 
small independent business unit, both 
from a financing standpoint and for the 
preservation of the present economic 
system. Many panaceas for solving 
the problems of small business have 
been proposed, and over 400 bills have 
been introduced in Congress over the 
past decade for this purpose. This 
bulletin objectively discusses the past, 
present, and future role of small busi- 
ness. One section deals with post-war 
financing proposals. 


Deficit Spending and Private 
Enterprise . . . Influencing all plans 


for the post-war economic structure is 
the issue of whether we should em- 
brace a deliberate policy of public 
spending for the purpose of creating 
jobs and stabilizing the business cycle. 
This bulletin, based upon an address 
by Dr. L. Albert Hahn, of New York 
City, takes issue with the Keynes 
theories upon which the deficit spend- 
ing philosophy is based. Dr. Hahn was 
formerly a noted economist in Europe 
who early espoused the ideas later 
developed by Keynes, but who de- 
cided from experience and observation 
of events in Eurppe that the theory was 
unsound and dangerous to a free 
economy. In this booklet he tells why. 


War Bond Safekeeping Service 
. . - Description of a complete safe- 
keeping plan now being offered to 
banks, designed to serve a growing 
need, create good will, and make a 
profit. The folder broadside illustrates 
the supplies furnished, as well as 
accompanying promotional material 
which includes direct mail folders and 
six newspaper advertisements. Under 
the plan there is no need for keeping 
any other bank record than a simple 
combination filing and recording envel- 
ope, on which is printed the customer’s 
agreement. 


What to Look For in a Farm 
Loan ... This booklet reproduces 
ten interesting newspaper advertise- 
ments which a large insurance com- 
pany is currently inserting in several 
hundred country newspapers, explain- 
ing features of its new Approved 
Mortgage Plan for financing long-term 
farm loans. Additional explanatory 
copy further describes the plan, where- 
by local banks carry the loans for the 
first two years under an agreement-to- 
purchase arrangement. 


Mississippi’s BAWI Plan... In 
many sections of the country there is 
much speculation about how wartime 
industrial development can be re- 
tained locally in the post-war period, 
and even expanded, to balance a pre- 
dominately agricultural economy. In 
the South this has long been a prob- 
lem, and before the war Mississippi 
launched a bold experiment in indus- 
trial subsidization which is frequently 
cited by groups making post-war 
studies. In this 65-page booklet 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
makes a careful analysis of Missis- 
sippi’s experience with its state-con- 
trolled plan for subsidizing new enter- 
prises. Similar proposals are certain 
to be raised after the war in many 
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SERVICE 
Maintaining an intimate, 


personalized correspondent 
bank service. 


EXPERIENCE 


Officials with years of serv- 
ice in this field, assuring a 
knowledge of requirements 
and valuable assistance. 


POLICY 


To cooperate with out-of- 
town banks rather than 
compete for business which 
is rightfully theirs. 


GThe 


PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


MEMBER 
New York Clearing House Association 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








‘refinements at no extra cost. 








ANY OFFICE USING 


IMPERIAL 
FILING SUPPLIES 


is Sriteg Jeetty 


Smart business girls quickly recognize the PLUS 
QUALITIES of Imperial Filing Supplies. They are 
also mindful of the fact that YOU get these 
So give your 
office the best in filing supplies... ask for 
IMPERIAL the next time you buy. 


Your STATIONER will supply your needs. 


‘Tmperial 


ump Company 
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The steady, healthy growth of Arizona 
during the past eleven years can be meas- 
ured by the progress of its largest financial 
institution —the Valley National Bank. 
Development and expansion of Arizona’s vast mineral resources; 
the extensive growth of its agricultural, livestock and lumber 
industries; the phenomenal increase in its tourist business; the 
decision of the U. S. Army and large national manufacturers 
to take advantage of its ideal weather and labor conditions . . 

have all given impetus to Arizona’s growth. This eleven-year 
activity is reflected in the following Valley National Bank figures: 


NATIONAL 
BANK 4 


1932 1943 Increase 
Deposits $6,700,000 $117,735,000 1652% 
Customers 12,000 125,000 941% 
Loans $3,000,000 $30,213,000 907 % 
Personnel 87 508 484% 
Organizations 10 offices 19 offices 90% 


Large and small industries will find Arizona worthy of 
serious consideration in shaping their post-war plans. 


PROGRESSING WITH ARIZONA 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


79 FRIENDLY CONVENIENT OFFICES IN ARIZONA 


SAFFORD HAYDEN CLIFTON AJO PHOENIX TUCSON CASA GRANDE GLOGE 
KINGMAN MIAMI GLENDALE SUPERIOR PRESCOTT COOLIOGE 
MESA CHANDLER MORENC! WILLCOX DOUGLAS 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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areas, and bankers may well want to 
be informed of the advantages and dis- 
advantages. 


U.S. Fiscal Position ... In view 
of the tremendous stake which indi- 
viduals and corporations alike have in 
the public obligations of the United 
States Government, it would seem 
worthwhile to step back and take a 
look at Uncle Sam’s financial inven- 
tory. This has been done in a memo- 
randum prepared by the vice-president 
of a metropolitan bank for use inside 
his own institution, and now made 
available in pamphlet form to others. 
It summarizes statistics covering reve- 
nues and expenditures, trend of war 
expenditures, public debt outstanding, 
and financing the war. 


Some A B (C’s of Post-War 
Planning ... This six-page folder 
by the Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
has the advantage of not going too 
deeply into details, but of providing a 
simple, practical outline upon which 
to base a post-war planning program. 


Still Timely 


U. S. Government Securities 
and the Money Market... A 28- 
page review of Treasury operations in 
1943 and forecast of 1944, by the bond 
department of a New York City bank. 
One of the sections of special interest 
is that dealing with the future of 
interest rates. 


Termination of War Contracts 


| . « « Brochure prepared by a San 


Francisco bank for its own guidance, 


| and the assistance of its customers. 


| tractor to 


One feature is a detachable question- 
naire which can be used by a war con- 
determine whether his 
‘“thouse is in order” in the event of 
cancellation. 


Men Want Jobs—Industry Can 
Provide Them .. . Wherein the 
president of a small town bank sets up 


_ a blue print of a system which he be- 


lieves will solve the problem of debt 
and unemployment in the United 
States. gs 5. ila wt? Bi 





~ Railroad Equipment Securities 
. « « This folder deals with the protec- 
tive features and other factors which 


| tend to make these certificates attrac- 
| tive despite their limited yield. 


Not Houses—But Homes!... 
Six distinctly different methods of 
building a house are outlined in this 
booklet, which describes a plan per- 
mitting custom design yet providing 
advantages of factory precision. 
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—When Time, Space and Manpower 








are Essential Savings 


Hundreds of banks and corporations have turned to 
Cardineer as the most efficient means of handling 
records. Built on the wheel principle it houses 6000 


cards within easy reach of the operator. In many con- 





cerns it has stepped up output of finding, posting and 
y, reference work as much as two and three times over 
old methods. Portable— compact — speedy, Cardineer 
aids office routine and production by releasing workers 
ROTARY FILES 


for other essential jobs. Ready now for immediate de- 


livery. Comes in five models. Write for full information. 


DIEBOLD INCORPORATED 
Canton 2, Ohio 











ASK FOR YOURS: Booklets in time-money saving 
are free as follows: check and pin on your letterhead: 
Inventories (), Costs (), Payroll and Personnel (1, 
Plant and Equipment (1), Purchases (1, Production (. 


ey | DIEBOLD 


Systems to Fit the Routine 






We are operating oll our CARDINEER TRA-DEX |e oe 2 oo ee 
pleats 24 hours @ day, Rotary Files Vertical Visible Files Visible Book 
making armor plete for 


U.S. planes, scovt cors S ve the problem ive 
ond half-tracks. 
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COURT DECISIONS 


By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


Effect of Certified Check 


The reluctance of many banks to 
certify checks for the payees or other 
holders may be due in part to the fact 
that many holders of checks do not 
understand the effect that certifica- 
tion may have on their legal rights. 
That certification may have unex- 
pected ‘“‘repercussions” is illustrated 
by a recent Indiana decision. 

There a woman retailer sought to 
settle her account with a distributor 
by mailing to the distributor a check 
for $146.01. In an accompanying 
letter she stated that, according to her 
records, the check paid her account in 
full. She further explained that she 
had taken certain deductions which she 
believed to be justified and omitted 
certain overcharge items claimed by 
the distributor. 

After receiving the letter and the 
check, the distributor had the check 
certified by the bank on which it was 
drawn but did not cash it. Thereafter 
the distributor sued the retailer for an 
alleged unpaid balance on her account. 

This suit must be barred, said the 
Indiana court, only if the distributor 
had accepted the retailer’s check 
tendered in full settlement. 

“The evidence by both parties,” the 
court pointed out, “was all to the 
effect that a bona fide dispute existed 
as to the amount owing by the re- 
tailer.”’ 

The retailer’s letter proved that the 
check had been tendered in full settle- 
ment. But had the distributor ac- 
cepted the check under that condition 
and thus effected a so-called satisfac- 
tion and accord of a bona fide dispute? 

“‘When the holder of a check,” con- 
tinued the court, “has it certified by 
the bank on which it is drawn, the 
drawer is discharged and the debt 
becomes that of the bank. By having 
the check certified the distributor 
accepted it. 
full payment of a claim which was 
unliquidated or concerning which a 
bona fide dispute existed, the accept- 
ance of the check discharged the 
debt.” 

By having the check certified and 
then holding it in file, the distributor 
may have intended merely to protect 
himself against the withdrawal of 
funds or a “Stop payment” order by 
the retailer. But since the certifica- 
tion at his request had the effect of his 
accepting the check in full settlement 


of the disputed account, he could not 


thereafter bring legal action to recover’ 


the additional amount claimed by him. 

The court would not permit a new 
trial and directed judgment to be 
entered for the retailer. (Nardine vs. 
Kraft, 52 Northeastern Reporter, Sec- 
ond Series 634.) 


« 7 ° 


Accommodation Co-makers on 
Soldier’s Note 


Where the maker of a negotiable 
note has entered the military service, 
proceedings to enforce the note may, 
of course, be halted under the provi- 
sions of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act. 

But do his accommodation co- 
makers, who have not entered the 
military service, enjoy a similar privi- 
lege? In a recent Louisiana case it 
was decided that they do. 
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*“Photo-copies enabled me to act on 
important matters quickly. Be sure 
pe, send hoto-copies of all important 
xecutives use photo-copies 
to — things faster, more accurately! 
Make A-PE-CO photo-copies of im- 
portant letters, inquiries, orders, blue- 
prints, sketches, accounting records 
and data for all departments or 
branches. Safeguard ori ; save 
time; avoid mistakes. Any boy or 
girl makes A-PE-CO photo-copies 
of anything written printed, drawn 
or photographed. A-PE-CO is in- 
dispensable 4 thousands of indus- 
tries. Get this new business habit. 
Send for A-PE-CO folder now! 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT Co. 
2849 N. Clark St.. Dept. J$-44, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Pn aay nny in Principal Cities. 
In : Railway & Power Eng. Corp., Ltd. 


A-PE-CO 


’ Photo Exact’ Copies Me 


Made Fast by Anyone, Anytime 





Since it was tendered in: 


























FINANCING 
| WAR PRODUCTION 




















Located in America’s armament center, this bank is 
especially equipped to deal with financial problems 
arising from war production. 


Pledged, as we are, to do all in our power to further 
the prosecution of the war, we have set up a War Loan 
Division, experienced in the analysis of war contracts 
and familiar with the requirements of the armed serv- 
ices and other governmental agencies. 


We offer our services not only to local companies in 
need of war production loans but also to our corre- 
spondents throughout the country whose transactions 
with Detroit war industries can be expedited by our 
special and direct attention to their needs. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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| BULLETS 
AND PAPER 


In the army bullets are bought to be used up 
— yet the army insists first on quality — not 
price. Cheap bullets that jam in the tommy- 
gun slow up the attack — smooth working 
ammunition speeds the battle. In business 
paper is also bought to be used — yet too often 
paper is bought on price — not quality. Cheap 
paper can “jam” the smoothness of your office 


routine — can slow the battle of production. 


Get faster action in all your paper work with 
Parsons high grade papers, made with strong 
cotton fibers. For nearly a century these papers 
have been helping American business get its 


“paper work” done faster, and better. 


Write today for Demonstration Folder of these 
superior business papers and see how they can 
be used in your business. 


Parsons PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, Mass. 


Farsons Paper 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 





There three co-makers signed a 
note. After the real debtor had made 
some installment payments, he entered 
the military service. Thereafter, the 
note being in default, the holder 
brought legal action to collect the un- 
paid balance from the two co-makers 
who were not in the service. 

**Ed. Fisher and Katherine Fisher,” 
said the Louisiana court in its recital 
of the facts, “filed a joint answer in 
which, after stating that Hugh Fisher 
is now in the military service of the 
United States and that the obligation 
sued on had been incurred before his 
entry into the service, they admit that 
they subscribed the said note with 
him, but in the capacity of accommoda- 
tion makers only, as he was the 
principal maker. They then aver that 
because of his said service, his ability 
to meet and perform the obligation 
incurred by him has been affected and 
if they should be compelled to carry 
out his obligation, they will probably 
suffer damages. 

“They further represent that as 
accommodation makers they are en- 
titled to a stay or postponement of 
proceedings in the suit as is provided 
for in the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act of 1940, as amended in 
1942. (50 U. S. Code Annotated, 
Appendix, Section 501 et seq.) Finally 
they aver that by authority of Section 
206 of the said Act, they are entitled 
to have the interest on the above men- 
tioned obligation reduced from 8 per 
cent, as claimed, to 6 per cent per 
annum. 

‘**The vital issue that is presented is 
the right of these defendants to a stay 
of proceedings under the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act referred to. 
In that Act as it was originally passed 
in 1940, the power of the court to stay 
any action or proceeding seems to 
have been restricted to cases where 
the application for such an order was 
made by the person in the military 
service himself, or some person on his 
behalf. That is indicated by Section 
203 which makes its provisions apply 
only to such persons and also by 
Section 204, the last clause of which 
provides that: ‘Where the person in 
military service is a co-defendant with 
others the plaintiff may nevertheless 
by leave of court proceed against the 
others.’ 

‘In 1942, however, the Act was 
amended, and Section 103 (1) reads 
as follows: ‘Whenever pursuant to 
any of the provisions of this Act the 
enforcement of any obligation or 
liability, the prosecution of any suit 
or proceedings, the entry or enforce- 
ment of any order, writ, judgment, or 
decree, or the performance of any 
other act, may be stayed, postponed, 
or suspended, such stay, postpone- 
ment, or suspension may, in the dis- 
cretion of the court, likewise be granted 
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MORE BUREAUCRACY IS UNNECESSARY 
IN THE FARM MORTGAGE BUSINESS... 


Now you can do something about Government competition by joining 
with the Equitable Society in service to Farmers on the NEW 


APPROVED MORTGAGE PLAN 


YOU CAN GIVE YOUR CUSTOMERS the best farm loan on the market 
today. Nowhere else can they get all these desirable features: 


4 


1. The Farm Income Privilege—the right to pay off any amount at any time from farm income. 
This money saving provision is written into the loan agreement. 


2. The Prepayment Reserve Plan—the privilege of laying away extra funds at full interest saving 
to pay interest and principal instalments when conditions are unfavorable. 


3. Tailor-made Loan Plans—amortized loans for 20 to 40 years and straight term loans for 
5 to 15 years—fitted to the needs of the individual borrower. 


4. Four Percent Interest Rate—net to the borrower, no fees and no commissions. The borrower's 
only expense is for continuing the abstract and recording the papers. 


5. Quick Service—approval can be given in 3 or 4 days. There is no red tape. 


YOU CAN INVEST YOUR BANK’S MONEY in the loan for the first two 
years and have a definite agreement from the Equitable Society to 
take it over at the end of two years, or earlier on 30 days’ notice. 


YOU GET HELP IN SOLICITING LOANS and free appraisal service. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY IS THE FIRST TO OFFER THIS SERVICE TO 


BANKS ... another example of the Leadership which gave Farmers The Farm Income Priv- 


ilege, The Prepayment Reserve Plan and loans for 40 years at 4 percent. YOUR BANK WILL 
PROFIT BY BEING IDENTIFIED WITH THE LEADER IN THE FARM LOAN FIELD. 


The Equitable Society is well equipped to handle business in parts of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Minnesota, Oregon, Washington, Utah and 
Idaho. Extension will be made to other areas as conditions permit. 





For further information on the APPROVED MORTGAGE PLAN you are invited to write 
Thomas I. Parkinson, President 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York City 1, New York 
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THOUSANDS 


of New War-Time Travelers 











NEED AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES! 


YES, all over the country, millions of Americans are 
traveling. They are a cross-section of America at war: 
visitors to camps and bases... inductees... uniformed 
men and women of the armed forces...war workers on 
the move...government employes... business men. They 


are all potential users of American Express Travelers Cheques. 


To many of these people, the long trips which may be 
involved are a new experience. Unless advised by those 
who know the hazards of today’s crowded travel conditions, 
they run a serious risk of losing their cash. It is probable 
that most of these new travelers do not fully realize the 
positive advantage of changing their cash, before they leave, 
into Travelers Cheques, nor the simplicity of purchasing 
and using them. 


A simple reminder by members of your staff that the 
bank sells Travelers Cheques may bring you many oppor- 
tunities to help your traveling customers complete their 


trips free from money worries. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


————— 
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to sureties, guarantors, endorsers, ac- 
commodation makers, and others, either 
primarily or secondarily subject to the 
obligation or liability, the perform- 
ance or enforcement of which is stayed, 
postponed or suspended.’ 

“This provision clearly gives the 
court the power, after using its discre- 
tion, to grant the same order in favor 
of sureties, guarantors, accommoda- 
tion makers, and other persons either 
primarily or secondarily liable on the 
obligation sued on, that it can grant 
to the person who is in the military 
service himself. The matter is one 
which rests solely within the sound 
discretion of the court. 

“Under the facts and circumstances 
presented in this case, the trial judge 
properly exercised the _ discretion 
granted him under the law in issuing 
a stay (postponement) order in favor 
of these defendants (the accommoda- 
tion co-makers).”’ 

The court added that, since no 
judgment was being rendered on the 
note, it would not decide at that time 
the question of reducing the rate of 
interest on the note. (White System 
vs. Fisher, 10 Southern Reporter, 
Second Series, 89.) 


& + e 


Payment With Stolen Money 


Rather unusual was the question 
raised by a bank in arecent Texas case. 

The bank sued a trust estate to 
recover back certain money which the 
bank contended had been embezzled 
from it and which the embezzler had 
allegedly used to pay a debt owing by 
him to the trust estate. 

“The law is well settled,” declared 
the Texas court, “that one who has in 
good faith received currency in pay- 
ment of an existing debt, cannot be 
compelled to repay such currency be- 
cause it subsequently develops that 
the currency paid had been embezzled 
or stolen by the one who made the 
payment. 

“There is no doubt that a thief may 
use stolen money, or stolen negotiable 
securities before their maturity, to pay 
his debts. The authorities are uniform 
that where the money is received in 
good faith, and in the ordinary course 
of business, and for a valuable con- 
sideration, it cannot be recovered back 
because it was wrongfully obtained of 
some other person by the payor. To 
hold otherwise would put every man 
who received money in the due course 
of business on inquiry, at his peril, as 
to the manner in which such money 
was procured by the payor. 

‘As to either currency or negotiable 
instruments, the rule is that the person 
who takes the same in payment of, or 
as a credit upon, an antecedent debt, is 
a holder for value.” (Burnett vs. 
Farmers State Bank, 175 Southwestern 
Reporter, Second Series, 453.) 
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JOB ANALYSIS 
SYSTEM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


Having obtained the descriptions 
of all positions, and having se- 
cured approval as to their complete- 
ness, the next step deals with the 
development of job values, or yard- 
sticks. It is at this stage that most 
evaluation systems differ from each 
other. Some depend on rough grad- 
ing, some on a more refined classifica- 
tion, and some on building up a scale 
of weighted values, or points, for each 
of the characteristics found in the jobs. 
The ‘Factor Comparison Method’ 
builds its yardstick through evaluating 
by averaged pooled judgments the 
component parts, or factors, of from 
fifteen to twenty selected “‘Key Jobs.” 
These are jobs which are clearly de- 
fined as to duties, which range from 
low to high in salary, and which have 
salaries that are consistent with the 
market, as checked. An organization 
may decide for itself what the compo- 
nent parts of a job are. It is generally 
conceded that every position in a 
bank (1) requires some MENTAL EF- 
FORT, (2) demands some degree of 
SKILL, (3) requires PHysIcCAL EXER- 
TION, (4) imposes RESPONSIBILITIES of 
one sort or another and (5) is per- 
formed under WorKING CONDITIONS 
over which staff members have no 
control. - Not all jobs require the same 
degree of MENTAL EFForT, but they 
all require some. Degrees exist in each 
of the other four factors, also. 

So, for the purpose of this -discus- 
sion, we shall assume that the com- 
ponent parts, or factors, of all jobs 
are those just mentioned; namely, 
MENTAL EFFORT, SKILL, PHYSICAL 
EXERTION, RESPONSIBILITY and WoORK- 
ING ConpiTIONs. The eventual objec- 
tive is to divide the market price of 
each Key Job among those factors in 
order to create a scale of values for 
MENTAL EFrFort, another for SKILL, 
and so on. First, of course, a decision 
must be made as to who is to make the 
division. Obviously, the job analysts 
should be participants. They usually 
are junior officers or outstanding senior 
clerks who have been given exhaustive 
training in the subject. In addition, 
and in order to get the broadening 
effect of greater maturity and experi- 
ence, a group of senior analysts, also 
given a training course, should be 
established. These should be high 
ranking officers, such as division and 
department heads, who are familiar 
with operations. Both groups should 
be made up of people who have the 
courage of their convictions. 

Although about fifteen to twenty 
selected Key Jobs are the preferred 
number with which to deal, for the 
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purposes of greater simplicity, only 
the following five will be used in this 
illustration: 

Inside messenger (hereafter known 

as Job A) 

Supervisor, B Division, Job B 

Counter clerk, C Division, Job C 

Supervisor, D Division, Job D 

Cost clerk, E Division, Job E 

The written descriptions of the Key 

Jobs, prepared from the original 
descriptions submitted, are given to 
the job analysts and to the senior 
analysts. To insure complete under- 
standing, the jobs are also orally 
explained and the participants are 
urged to observe the jobs in actual 
operation. 


[* is possible, at this point, to take 

the salary of each of these jobs and 
divide it, allocating part to MENTAL 
EFrort, part to SKILL, part to Puysi- 
CAL EXERTION, part to REsPoNsI- 
BILITy and the remainder to adverse 
WorKING ConpiTions but in the 
Factor Comparison Method there is 
an intermediate step; namely, that of 
ranking the jobs in the order of their 
importance under each of the five fac- 
tors. In this step, no salary values 
are introduced; it is purely and simply 
a problem of arranging the jobs in the 
order of their importance because it 
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is recognized that there is a high 
degree of validity in ranking. Also, 
as is explained below, the ranking 
process is a check on the division, or 
raling step. 

In the ranking step both groups of 
analysts are asked to consider the jobs 
and determine which, in their opinion, 
requires the least amount of MENTAL 
Errort to learn and perform; then 
which job requires the next higher 
amount of this effort; and so on until 
all of the jobs have been ranked for 
this factor. The same process is fol- 
lowed in connection with the SKILL 
and other factors. The analysts reach 
their conclusions independently and 
without consultation with their associ- 


ates. Also, they keep no record of the 


order of their rankings. Several weeks 
after the results are submitted, the 
analysts are asked without previous 
warning to repeat the foregoing process. 
If the number of analysts in both 
groups is small, the process is some- 
times repeated a third time. The rea- 
son for this is to get as many judg- 
ments as possible. Thus, if there are 
twenty analysts ranking the jobs 
twice, forty judgments are obtained 
on each factor of the key jobs and if 
they are ranked three times, sixty 
judgments are available. These judg- 
ments are pooled and are averaged 





T-SD Sliding Drawer 


Transfer File 


(Tan Corrugated 
Board) 







MADE LIKE ALL 
STEEL FILES. 


A SIZE FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 





Shipped to you either set up ready to use or 
knocked down flat. Equipped with excellent 
stacking equipment to interlock files into 
batteries. Inexpensive very satisfactory fol- 
lower supports. Guaranteed to please you. 


Strength and Trustworthy operation assured 
when you use T-SD. 
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with the results in our illustration 
being as follows: 
‘ Physical Re- Working 
Ranking Mental . Re- sponsi- Condi- 
Order Effort Skill quirem’ts bility tions 


se Lonny JobA JobA JobD JobA JobD 
JobE JobE JobB JobE JobC 


os JobC JobC JobE JobC JobA 
4th JobB JobB JobC JobB JobE 
5th (highest) Job D JobD JobA JobD JobB 


The salaries are then given to the 
analysts, who divide them among each 
of the five factors in accordance with 
the estimated worth in each case. The 
results submitted for each factor of 
each job are totaled and averaged, 
resulting in a table as follows: 


Physical Re- Working 
Mental skill Re- sponsi- Condi- _otal 
Effort quirem’ts bility _ tions ary 


Job A I 13 21 16 10 71 
Job B 46 46 12 68 15 187 
Job C 31 35 7 54 8 145 
Job D 70 61 10 85 6 232 
Job E 27 27 14 25 12 105 


The results of the ranking and rating 
steps are compared. For MENTAL 
Errort, we find that Job A was 
ranked lowest; that is, less MENTAL 
EFrort was thought to be necessary 
by the analysts to learn and to per- 
form that job than any of the others. 
Referring to the rating table, we find 
that $11 of the salary on Job A was 
allotted for MENTAL ErFrort. We find 
also that this $11 is the lowest of the 
amounts allotted to any of the jobs for 
that factor. So we have a situation 
where the ranking and rating orders 
are the same. Under MENTAL EFForT, 
we find that Job E ranked second. 
We find also that the $27 given in the 
rating process is the second lowest 
amount. Here again, the ranking and 
rating orders are identical. 

The same process of comparison is 
followed on all jobs in all factors. 
Where the ranking and rating orders 
are the same for a job in all five fac- 
tors, the results are used in the forma- 
tion of the scales. If the two orders 
differ, the entire job is thrown out as 
a Key Job on the theory (1) that the 
market salary is not a true indicator 
of the real value or (2) that the details 
of the job are not sufficiently under- 
stood and, therefore, cannot be cor- 
rectly evaluated. 


WE are ready now to construct scales. 

Let us keep clear in our minds, 
however, what we are trying to do. 
Earlier in this discussion, it was 
stated that every position in a bank 
requires some MENTAL EFrort. The 
duty of the job analysts is to decide, 
subject to proper safeguards, what the 
degree of MenTAL EFFort is. The 
degree or value has been rated on the 
five jobs in the example as being, in 
ascending order, 11 for Job A, 27 for 
Job E, 31 for Job C, 46 for Job B and 
70 for Job D. If, then, we set up a 
scale from 1 to 100, say, spaced by 
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intervals of 1 (i. e., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc.) 
and opposite 11, add the letter A for 
Job A; opposite 27, the letter E; 
opposite 31, 46 and 70, the letters C, 
B and D, respectively, we shall have 
a graphic picture of the relative values 
of these 5 jobs as compared with 
each other. As will be explained here- 
after, it then is possible, by the aid of 
these “‘key” or “anchor” points, to 
slot other jobs onto the scale by com- 
paring their MENTAL EFrrort with the 
evaluated effort of the original Key 
Jobs. Scales for SkrLL, PHysicaL EF- 
FORT, RESPONSIBILITY and WORKING 
CONDITIONS are similarly set up. 


[N actual practice, scales are not 

spaced by steps of 1 since no one is 
capable of handling such fine degrees 
of gradation. Furthermore, scales so 
constructed progress unevenly. For 
example, 6 on a 1 step scale is 20 per 
cent greater than 5 but 100 is only 
about 1 per cent greater than 99. It is 
customary, therefore, on scales or 


yardsticks of this sort, to have them | 


increase from low to high by the same 
percentage between steps. 
all 5 factors can be the same or, if it 
is desired to analyze differences in one 
or more of the yardsticks to finer 
degrees than in others, that, too, may 
be done. The following typical scales 
embrace the second of these two alter- 
natives. To conserve on space, some 
of the lower and higher values have 
been omitted and all fractions have 
been rounded off. 


Mental Skill Physical Raspon-  (Vorking | 
9 9 5 14 5 
10 10 6 A-16 D- 6 
A-I1 I] 7 18 C- 8 
13. A-13 8 20 A-10 
15 15 D-10 22 E-12 
17 17 B-12 E-25 B-15 
20 20 E-14 28 19 
23 23 C-17 31 24 
E-27 E-27 A-21 35 30 
C-31 31 25 39 37 
35 C-35 30 43 
40 40 36 48 
B-46 B-46 C-54 
53 53 61 
61 D-6l B-68 
D-70 70 76 
D-85 


On each of these scales, or yard- 
sticks, have been placed the values 
assigned by the averaged group opin- 
ions of both groups of analysts to the 
five Key Jobs we are using in our 
illustration. These values are fre- 
quently referred to as the measure of 
difficulty inherent in the job and the 
points in the yardsticks themselves as 
“Difficulty Points.” 

The third step is the comparison 
of the remaining jobs in the or- 
ganization with the difficulty points 
set up through the Key Jobs. The 
first job we shall.consider is Job X 


Scales for | 





with respect to the MENTAL EFFORT 
required to do it. The “Key Job” 
descriptions are searched until one is 
found in which the need for and in- 
tensity of use of the MENTAL factor 
closely resembles the importance of 
that factor in Job X. By this inspec- 
tion, it is the considered opinion of 
the job analysts that the MENTAL 
EFrrort in Job X is more than that in 
Job C, the latter job being listed on the 
foregoing scale at thirty-one difficulty 
points. The MENTAL EFFort in Job 
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X is considered to be less than that 
in Job B. Job B was evaluated at 
forty-six difficulty points. In other 
words, Job X appears to be somewhere 
between Jobs C and B. Further con- 
sideration shows that it is nearer C 
than B. By obtaining, combining and 
averaging the individual judgments of 
the job analysts it is determined in 
this example that Job X should fall 
at thirty-five difficulty points on the 
MENTAL scale. The same process is 
used to locate the value of X on each 

















‘There has never been a time when the work 
of the telephone operator has been so impor- 


tant as right now. 


For there are more Long Distance calls than 
ever before. More are in a hurry, particularly 


the urgent calls of war. 


Calm in emergencies, capable and courteous, 
the telephone operators are earning a nation’s 
thanks for a job well done. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





When you're calling over war-busy lines, the 
Long Distance operator may ask you to “ please 
limit your call to 5 minutes.”” That’s to help 
more calls get through during rush periods. 
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of the other four scales, following 
which the difficulty points for all five 
factors are totaled, with the total 
being converted into a salary range 
as explained hereunder. The remain- 
ing jobs are similarly treated until all 
have been evaluated. 

Our example, which included only 
five jobs, causes the known points on 
some of the scales to be spaced rather 
widely apart; however, had the full 
twenty Key Jobs been used, the known 
difficulty point steps would not have 
been as widely separated, thereby giv- 
ing better guidance as to where each 
new job should fall. As each new job 
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is evaluated, it is indicaled on the 
yardsticks, thus constantly increasing 
the points at which comparisons can be 
made and, also, and this is important, 
constantly subjecting the evaluated 
jobs to repeated comparisons as the 
program proceeds. 

The evaluation step just described, 
that is, the “third step,” is performed 
exclusively by the job analysts, is re- 
viewed as to ranking by department 
supervisors, and finally is searchingly 
examined by the group of high-ranking 
officers who act as senior analysts. It 
may seem unnecessary to go to such 
lengths, and perhaps it is, but the 
principal desire is that the evaluations 


_ shall be equitable and hence it seems 


wise to surround the process with as 
many safeguards as possible. In any 
system which strives for fairness, the 
staff member should be given the 
opportunity to learn the evaluation 
placed on his position and an explana- 
tion of how evaluations are reached; if 
he has a question as to the equitable- 
ness of the evaluation which is applied 
to his own job, he should also be 
afforded facilities for discussing the 
problem with the chief analyst, learn- 
ing the specific reasons why the job 
was rated as it was, having the privilege 
of rebuttal and, if still not convinced 
of the correctness of the evaluation, of 
requesting that the matter be re- 
viewed. 


[N industry it is common for a job 

to be paid at a single rate, such as 
82 cents an hour. Seldom, however, 
do banks operate on that basis. Gener- 
ally, bank positions are handled on a 
“range” basis, beginners being paid 
the low figure in a range and those 
more experienced getting salaries higher 
in the range. 

The final step in the job evaluation 
process, therefore, is converting the 
total difficulty points of each job into 
salary ranges. Some experimentation 
is necessary in order to build satisfac- 
tory conversion tables, but in the last 
analysis they are based on reason and 
are the product of mathematical com- 
putations. In an article such as this, 
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space does not permil of the inclusion 
of the lengthy explanation which 
would be necessary to describe the 
construction of these tables, but for 
those interested in going more deeply 
into the subject there is considerable 
literature available. In order to give 
some idea as to the layout of a conver- 
sion table, a portion of one is repro- 
duced below: 


CONVERSION TABLE 


Positions 


Placed In Have Difficult And Are Paid 

Grade Point Totals Of Monthly Salaries Of 

Number From To From To 
1 67. 72 Starting Salary $ 80 
2 73, «79 Starting Salary 88 
3 80 =: 87 $75 95 
a 88 95 80 105 
5 96 104 85 115 
6 105 «114 95 125 


(In a complete table, grades would be 
included to cover salaries up to the 
highest level studied in the “Job 
Evaluation” program.) 


N the basis of this scale, the five 
jobs which have been used as ex- 
amples would be evaluated as follows: 
Job A with 71 difficulty points would have a range 
from the starting pay for beginners to $80 a month 


Job B with 187 difficulty points would range from 
$165 to $220 a month 


Job C with 145 difficulty points would range from 
$125 to $165 a month 


Job D with 232 difficulty points would range from 
$195 to $260 a month, and 


Job E with 105 difficulty points would range from 
$95 to $125 a month. 

Job evaluation can be summarized 
as an orderly approach to a problem 
which is attracting much attention at 
the present time. The method de- 
scribed here features direct job to job 


comparisons to determine the degree | 


to which any factor is needed in a 
job and in this respect differs from 
point systems where the difficulties 
are usually measured against prede- 
termined definitions, to which inflexible 
point values have been assigned. 

In these days, where by Executive 
Order salary ceilings have largely been 
frozen, a sound evaluation program 
may be the means of obtaining neces- 
sary relief. 


° 


TOMORROW’S CUSTOMERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


It seems today as though banks 
should lay their plans to provide ex- 
tended banking service to individuals 
in the lower income brackets. There 
are many types of bank services thal 
can and should be developed for them. 

Our particular job in banking is to 
organize and to build upon the basis of 
serving the largest possible number of 
people in the community. Banking 
should not only have the services 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 





available but has the added responsi- 
bility of acquainting the public with 
what it has to offer. The two main 
mediums through which this can be 
accomplished are: An aggressive edu- 
cational undertaking and the applica- 
tion of merchandising principles. 

Public thinking is changing. Our 
economy is changing. Banking must 
be smart enough to keep ahead of 
public demands, and supply the serv- 
ices best fitted to public needs. 
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DIRECTORS’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


accomplished, because there is nothing 
to be gained by tabling business ‘until 
some future date’ when that ‘future 
date’ is tomorrow.” 

On a typical banking day the board 
meeting is opened without ceremony 
when A. G. Mills, Jr., the cashier, re- 
ports to give a resume of the previous 
day’s operations. The board hears a 
summary of deposits, withdrawals, 
new accounts, stops, and other vital 
statistics, including a thorough-going 
report on personnel. The real “‘shirt- 
sleeves” job is that of going through 
the loan applications. Every applica- 
tion, large and small, is literally taken 
apart with a view to finding out what 
makes it click —or what might possibly 
keep it from clicking. 

In 10 years, the board has considered 
23,000 loan applications, and made 
loans on 20,000 of them. The write- 
offs on notes have been materially 
less than 1 per cent. 


[t seems that there is something be- 

hind this record besides just luck. 
It is almost self-evident that seven 
men’s judgment should be better than 
that of a single loan officer. Nothing 
can replace the intimate knowledge of 
community affairs the directors possess 
when it comes to evaluating the charac- 
ter and capacity of dn applicant. 

After all pending loan applications 
have been dealt with the meeting closes 
with a round table in which the direc- 
tors discuss the bank’s operations, its 
investment policies, its real estate 
holdings, its advertising and public 
relations, and its plans for expansion. 
During this phase of the meeting the 
directors contribute some really heart- 
felt remarks. Each director has be- 
come an expert on one or more phases 
of bank operation, and each has his pet 
departments which he is constantly 
striving to improve or expand. The 
result is a well-balanced bank, offering 
every type of service, from fur storage 
to bill collections. 

Summing up the bank’s daily meet- 
ing policy, it is apparent that one rea- 
son for the policy’s success is to be 
found in the small membership of the 
board. Each member has assigned to 
him specific duties upon which he is 
required to make reports. 

The character of the directors, all 
men of long experience, is another 
important factor. A related condition 
which plays its part is the rule that per- 
mits the approval of no investment or 
important action without the unani- 
mous approval of the board, as was pre- 
viously mentioned earlier in the article. 
At first glance it might appear that a 
policy of this kind would result in 
some indecision and inaction. This is 


not the case. The board members 
freely discuss every matter to come 
before them and are fearlessly frank in 
expressing their opinions. But, once 
a policy has been settled by unanimous 
vote, it is promptly put into effect 
without qualification, reservation, or 
misgiving. 

A question often asked is how the 
bank’s officers feel about so much 
director-participation, and the answer 
is all have been simply delighted. It 
lifts from them obligations that seem 
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MEETINGS 


rightfully to rest with the directors. 

*‘How well the daily meeting policy 
would work out in other banks is, of 
course, a question each bank must 
answer in its own way,” the president 
says. “Obviously, not many banks 
havea situation exactly paralleling that 
of our own and in many cases serious 
difficulties might interfere. Upon the 
basis of our experience the daily direc- 
tors’ meeting is confidently recom- 
mended, wherever it can be made 
to fit.” 
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BROADCASTING FOR LOANS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


Man: Yeah? Well, fire away. 

Woman: It’s time now that Junior and 
Mary each have their own 
room, I learned today that 
the Lawson house is for sale. 
It’s ideal for our family and.. 

Man: Just a minute, my dear. If 
you are suggesting that we 
buy it, then just tell me at 
the same time where the 
money is coming from. 

Woman: I'll do that, too. From the 
Farm and Home Savings and 
Loan Association. For fifty 
years they have been helping 
people like us to finance the 
purchase of houses. They 
have a loan plan that fits in 
nicely with our income. 

Man: You been talking to them? 

Woman: Yes, I have. They are very 
nice — friendly and _ under- 
standing. You’d be surprised 
to know how many of my 
friends have recommended 
them. Won’t you go to see 
them please? 

Man: Yes, Ill go... Ill do it to- 
morrow. Where’s their office? 

Woman: Just around the corner from 
yours. It’s at 911 Walnut 
Street, Fidelity Building, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


OUR NUMBER 38 


Mac: Bill, we certainly enjoyed 
those beans you gave us— 
you lucky rascal. 

Bill: Whadda you mean, lucky? 

Mac: Oh, having your own garden. 

Bill: You could have one just as 
easy as I do. 

Mac: Just like that, huh? 

Bill: Listen, Mac, you’ve been 
talking about buying a home 
for ten years, but you never 
do anything about it. 


Mac: _ I understand it takes money 
to get a home. Want to 
stake me? 


Bill: Do like the wife and I did. 
I know you have a little 
money saved. Go over to the 
Farm and Home Savings and 
Loan Association. They’ll 
lend you what you need to 
buy your home. They have 
a peach of a home loan plan 
and they’re a fine old firm — 
been in business for fifty 
years. Every fellow like you 
will do well to drop in and 
talk to ’em. They are at 911 
Walnut Street, Fidelity Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Prior to 1943, Farm and Home used 
newspaper copy in which it stressed 
alternately investments and loans. It 





was not until January, 1943, when we 
began the use of radio, that loan 
inquiries really began to flow in. 

Our agency manager in Kansas City 
has kept a record of all inquiries re- 
ceived, loans rejected, and approved, 
and finally made. Figures for the 
first ten months of 1943, list in detail 
the results. 

The following table shows inquiries 
received at the Kansas City office, 
loans rejected for one reason or an- 
other, those which were approved, and 
the number of real estate loans made, 
or closed. This data is for the months 
of January through October, 1943: 


Inquiries Rejected Approved Real Estate 


Loans Made 
January 36 15 21 7 
February 46 19 27 8 
March 74 37 37 12 


April 118 56 62 14 
May 54 21 33 6 
June 77 31 46 13 
July 81 32 48 14 


September 111 41 70 18 
October 73 31 42 16 
756 318 438 # 128 

At the end of October, 128 loans had 
been closed totaling $488,688.69, and 
a number of other loans were pending. 
In analyzing figures such as these, it is 
hard to know how much credit should 
be given to advertising, or to one 
particular form of advertising. It 
must be admitted that Kansas City in 
the past year has experienced an 
economic condition which would tend 
toward increasing loan volume. The 
city has obtained a number of war 
industries of great magnitude, and 
these naturally have brought a large 
influx of war workers. <A _ housing 
shortage developed and there was a 
rapid turnover in the sale of residences. 

These transfers produced a good 
volume of loans and the Farm and 
Home got its share —I think more than 
its share. It was noteworthy that 
most of the prospects who came to us 
for loans, from the Kansas City terri- 
tory, mentioned our radio program. 
While, as the figures show, a great 
many of our inquiries did not develop 
into loans immediately, a number of 
the prospective borrowers told.us that 
they would be in the market for mort- 
gage financing later on and would 
remember us when the proper time 
came. 

Farm and Home does not claim to 
have found a solution for its loan prob- 
lems through the use of radio or any. 
other advertising medium. But we 
have learned that these things help. 
As said before, it takes a combination 
of all sorts of ideas to keep a volume of 
loans rolling in. 
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